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TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
PAPER MONEY IS published evST^ other monih begin- 
ning in January by the Scciety Of Paper Money 
CoLleclors (SPMCK Second-class poslape is paid at 
Dover. DE l90Dt. Poslnnastef send address changes 
to Secretary Robert Schreiner, P.O. Sox 233!, Chapel 
Hill. NC 27515-2331 

© Society ol Paper Money CollectorsH Inc., 2006- Ail 
righls reserved. Repraduclton Ol any arlicfe, In whole Or 
pail, without wrinen permission, is prohibiied. 

Individual copies of this issue of PAPER MONEY are 
available from ihe Secretary for SB pos-paid. Sand 
changes of address, inquiries concerning non-delrvery. 
and requesis for additional oopios of this issue lo ihe 
Secretary. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Manuscripts nol under consideration elsewhere and 
pubiicaliona lor review should be sent !o ihe Editor. 
Accepted manuscripts will be published as soon as 
possible: however, publication in a spedllc issue can- 
nol boguaranieed. Include an SASE for acRnowledg- 
rnent, if desired. Opinions expressed by authors do noi 
necessanfy reflect those of the SPMC. 

Manuscripts should be typed (one side of paper only), 
doubie-:^aced wiihet least I'inch margins. The 
aulhor's name, address and telephone number should 
appear on Ihe first page. Authors should retain a copy 
for iheir records. AuUiors are encouraged to suhmri a 
copy on a MAC CD. identified with the name and ver- 
sion of software used. A double-spaced printout must 
accompany the CD. Authors leay also transmit articles 
via e-mail lo the Editor at ihe SPMC web siie 
(fred@spmc.org^. Original jlluStralions are prelerred 
but do not send items of value requiring Certilfed, 
Insured or Registered Mail. Write or e-mail ahead for 
special instructions. Scans should be grayscale or 
color al 300 dpi. Jpegs are preferred. 

ADVERTISING 

* All advertising accepted on space available basis 

* Copy/correspondence should be sent to Editor 

- All advertising Is payable In advance 
• Ads are accepted on a ‘"Good Faith" basis 
• Terms are ‘"Until Forbid" 

- Ads are Run of Pro ss (ROP) 
unless accepted on premium contract basis 

* Limited premium space available, please inquire 

To keep rates al a mirumum, all advertising must be 
prepaid according to the schedule below. In exceptional 
cases where special artwork oraddiiional prodnciun is 
required, the advertiser will be notified and billed 
accordingly. Rales are notcommissioneble: proofs are 
not supplied. 

Advertising Deadline: Subject to space availability 
copy musi be received by the Editor no later ihan Ihe 
nrst day of the mortth preceding Ihe cover dale of the 
issue (for example, Feb. 1 for Ihe March/April issue). 
Camera-ready copy, or elecironic ads in pdf format, or 
in Quark Express on a MAC CD wilh fonts supplred are 
acceptable. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
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Advertising copy Shall be rastridad to paper currency, 
allied numismatic material, publications, and related 
accessories- The SPMC does not guaranlee advertise- 
ments. but a ccepts copy In good laith, reserving the 
right lo reject objectionable material or edit copy. 

SPMQ assumes no financial re^nsibitity for typo- 
graphical errors in 3ds. but agrees to reprint that por- 
tion of an ad in which a typographical error occurs upon 
prompt notification. ^ 
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The Sociely of Paper Money 
Collectors (SPMC) vuas organized in 
1961 and incorporated 3n 1964 as a 
non-profit organization under the laws 
of the Districi of Columbia. It is affili- 
ated with the American Numismatic 

Association. The annual SPMC meeting is held in June at the Memphis 
IPMS (International Paper Money Show), Up-to-date information about the 
SPMC and its activities can be found on its Internet web site 
WWW . spin c,org. 


MEM6£RSHiP“REGULAR and LIFE. Applicants must be at least 16 years of 
age and of good moral character. Members of the ANA or other recognized 
numismatic societies are eligible for membership: other applicants should be 
sponsored by an SPMC member or provide suitable references. 


MEMBERSHIP— JUNIOR. Applicants for Junior membership must be from 12 
to 18 years of age and of good moral character. Their application must be 


signed by a parent or guardian. Junior membership numbers will be preced- 
ed by the letter “j," which will be removed upon notification to the Secretary 
that the member has reached IS years of age. Junior members are not eligi- 
ble to hold office or vote. 

DUES— Annual dues are $30. Members in Canada and Mexico should add $5 
to cover postage; members throughout the rest of the world add $10. Life 
membership — payable in installments within one year is $600, $700 for 
Canada and Mexico, and S800 eisewhere. The Society has dispensed with 
issuing annual membership cards^ but paid up members may obtain one 
from the Secretary for an SASE (self-addressed, stamped envelope). 

Members who join the Sociely prior to October 1 receive the magazines 
already issued in the year in which they join as available. Members who join 
after October 1 will have their dues paid through December of the following 
year; they also receive, as a bonus, a copy of the magazine issued In 
November of the year in which they joined. Dues renewals appear in a fall 
issue of Paper Money. Checks should be sent to the Society Secretary, ❖ 
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Relocated, Renmed 

Museum of American Finance 
previews new digs with salute 
to Alexander Hamilton 
January 11, 2007 


By Kristin Aguilera 


Visitors to the Museum of American Finance's new home al 48 Wall Street will ascend this magnificent staircase to the building's 
Grand Mezzanine (Alan Schindler^ Photographer) 
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W HEN THE B.\NK OF NEW 
York opened its first building at 
48 Wall Street m 1797, New York^s 


first hank instantly attracted attention. 
And although the building that cur- 
rently stands at 48 Wall is not the 
original, hut the third Bank of New 
York headquarters on the site, it will 
once again welcome an excited public 
in 2007 as the new home of the 
A III s e u m o f e ri can Fi n a n ce , 

The Museum, an affiliate of the 
Smithsonian Institution, plans to open 
in its new location in spring 2007 but 
will preview the space at a s\miposium, 
cock rail reception and silent auction on 
January 1 1 . The event will be a cele- 
bration of the life of Alexander 
Hamilton, the first U,S, Secretary of 
the I'reasury and, appropriately, a 
founder of the Bank of New York, 


This event will also serve as the unveil- 


ing of the first of the Museum’s per- 
manent exhibits, which will be a feder- 
al ist-sule room paying tribute to both 
Hamilton and the Walton House, 
where the Bank of New York first con- 


ducted business in 1784. 


Left: Watercolor rendering of Museum 
entrance at 48 Wall Street Below: Design 
rendering of the Museum's Grand 
Mezzanine, housing permanent exhibits 
on Capital Markets, Money, Banking, 
Entrepreneurship, and Alexander 
Hamilton. (Both, credit: C^C Partners) 



John Herzog, founder and 
chair of the Museum, said the 
48 Wall Street address is ideal 
not only for its Downtown loca- 
tion, but for its architecmre and 
histoiy. 

“In planning the Museum’s 
move to larger quarters, \ve felt 
it was important to choose a site 
w'i ch historic significance,’’ 
Herzog said. “And perhaps 
there is no more fitting a home 
for the Aluseum of American 
Finance chan the former head- 
quarters of New York’s first 
bank, which was founded by 
Alexander 1 Jamil ton, creator of 
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Above: The "Alexander Hamilion Room^^ exhibit will pay trib- 
yte to our first Secretary of the Treasury^ and to the living 
room of the Walton House, where the Bank of New York first 
conducted business. Right; Close-up rendering of the capital 
markets exhibition. (Both, credit: C&C Partners) 

our na dorrs fiiiiindid system.” 

48 Wall Street is located in the heort of New York^s 
finaticial district on the corner of WYll and William 
Streets, just one block east of the New York Stock 
Exchan sje. I'he Museuin will occupy 30,000 sq. ft. of 
space on three floors of the 36-story landmark biiikling. 
The main exhibition space will he locaretl in the iiuikl- 
ing's former banking hall on the Cirand Me/.zanine 
level, opening directly onto \A all Street. This space 
features 30- toot ceilings, magnificent windows, arched 
wall panels with murals depicting various aspects of 
commerce and banking, and an elaborate marble stair- 
case and floors. 4 lie Ainseum’s odier two floors will 
feamre a 250-seat auditorium, a state-of-the-arr educa- 
tional facility, library^ archives, and offices. 

The 1 a rge exli i b i ti on s pa ce will alio w h) r th e d i s p I a y 
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of both permanent and temporary 
exhibitions, and progress on exhibit 
designs and content is well underway* 
This article shows watercolor render- 
ings of some of the Aliiseum^s 
planned exhibitions, designed by the 
prestigious New York-based design 
firm C&G Partners. 

The permanent galleries will 
allow people of all ages to learn about 
the capital markets, the exchanges in 
New York and around the world, 
money, banking, entrepreneurship 




and the brilliance of 
Alexander Hamilton in creat- 
ing Americans economic sys- 
tem. The exhibitions will 
contain gems from the 
Museum’s collection, as well 
as some of the latest techno- 
logical gadgets in the financial 
field* Historic photographs, 


Above: Close-up of cases in (he money exhibition* Below: The 
Wall Street side of the Museum will be an interactive exhibit on 
entrepreneurship* Right: Close-up rendering of one of the stations 
in the entrepreneurship exhibit. (Alb credit: C&G Partners) 
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colorful graphics and engaging interactives 
^vill lead visitors to learn firsthand the bene- 
fits of investing. Temporary exhibitions will 
highlight both historic and contemporary 
subjects. 

The announcement of the Museum’s 
new home was made in tandem with that of a 
recent name change from the Museum of 
-American Financial History to the Museum 
of American Finance. Executive Director 
Lee Kjelleren said the Board felt the new 
name better reflects the Museum’s growing 
commitment to its role as a guardian of 
.America’s collective financial memory, and as 
an intei*preter and explicator of current finan- 
cial issues. 

“Modifying our name and moving into a 
magnificent new facility are momentous 
milestones in our quest to build the Museum 
into a national institution ot distinction,” 
Kjelleren said. “Our new home on Wall 
Street will enable us to expand our reach sig- 


Above right: The largest of the Museum's perma- 
nent exhibits will be about the capital markets, 
and will line the William Street side of the exhibi- 
tion space. Right: Upon entering the Museum's 
exhibition space, visitors will be greeted by inter- 
active towers on the major exchanges. Below 
right: Rendering of the Museum Shop. 

(All, credit: C&G Partners 


nificantly, giving New Yorkers, as well as 
national and international visitors, the tools 
they need to lead more financially secure 
lives.” 

The Museum’s move from its small quar- 
ters in the Standard Oil building at 26 
Broadway was prompted by rising demand 
for its programs and sendees in recent years. 
.As financial literacy becomes an increasingly 
important component of middle and high 
school curricula, the Museum has renewed its 
emphasis on financial education - from 
teaching responsible saving and investment 
habits and encouraging entrepreneurship to 
explaining how the capital markets work. 

The financial education center^ located 
on the building’s concourse level, will be a 
collaborative effort with the National 
Council on Economic Education (NCEE) 
and will combine classroom space with inter- 
active kiosks and displays. A^'arious symposia 
and televised issue debates are also planned, *> 
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Like what you see? 

Would you like to see more? 
PAPER MONEY is published 
six times per year -- don’t miss out 

The Society of Paper Money Collectors is 46 years 
young and nearly 2,000 members strong. Members’ 
collecting interests cover the gamut of currency, 
engraving, and banking from federal bills to Civil War 
scrip, from worldwide bank notes to fractional curren- 
cy, from Confederate issues to counterfeits, from 
stocks to bonds, soup to nuts, and checks to chits. 

Only $30/yr U.S. addresses $35/yr Canada & Mexico $40/yr Worldwide 




Enjoy BIG VALUE 
with six BIG issues 
for only eight cents 
per day when you 
join SPMC for 2007 






I ^ I YES, I want to join SPMC and receive a full year’s subscription to the big 

80-page, award-winning binnonthly magazine PAPER MONEY. 

I also am eligible to borrow from the Society’s library, attend regional and national mem- 
bership meetings and participate in other benefits available to members. Make check 
payable to SPMC and mail to Membership Director Frank Clark, POB 117060, Carrollton, 
Texas 7501 1-7060. 

New members* names are 

Please mail this form or a published. If you do not want 

facsimile with payment today "" ' ' your address published check 

here: 
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Please join the MUSEUM of AMERICAN FINANCE to 


y 


CELEBRATE the BIRTHDAY of 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Jfmrsdayy January 11 thy 2007 

48 Wall Spvet, New York City 

Please join us for rhis special ev^ent to honor Alexaiider Hamilton. The program will include 
a symposium featuring Ha mi Icon scholars and auihors, a cocktail reception and silent 
aiiccion* the Museums new Alexander Hamilton Room, period music, cosaimed actors, and 
behind-the-scenes tours of the Aluseums new home. 


Hamilton Symposium 5:00 — 6: 1 5 pm 
Cocktail Reception 6:00 - 8:00 pm 
Silent Auction 4:00 — 8:00 pm 


Tickets: 

$1Q0 Aiitlimr. includes regular Mt:scum membership 

S150 Assisranr .Secreiar)^ of theTreasur)', includes 

Smithson inn level mcinhership 

$500 Secret Liry of the Treasur}'. includes rwo tickets 

and Haniilioi’i level menibership 

$1,000 Cnqxjmrc .Spt>nsr>r, includes 10 tidtets to CTcnt 


For information or to purchase tickets, please call Kristin Aguilera at 212-908-4695 or 
e-mail kaguilcra@financlalhistory.org . 


\vvnv. fin a ncial hi storjvtirg 


'^B£mUSEII]^WAMERI^N FINAN^ 48 XX'nIl Si^a. NewYolk. m' 10005 

mSMUpI Irf MJkMmim mm iw SMIhwimh Jwrtiinfn ^ 


EnuiKC iSpU uf Jic Naciunal Gallery. ImiJiuTitm; gift rtf Hirrtfy CJabiM Uijgp 
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Above: Alexander Hamifton 
by )ohn Trumbull 



LEXANDER HAMILTON WAS BORN ON 
January 11, 1757 (some authorities believe it was 1755), 
and died on July 12, 1804. Besides being the founder 
5 pf the Federalist party, he was also a military officer, a 
lawyer and a delegate to the U.S, Constitutional Convention in 
1787. He was die primary author of the Federalist Papers and a 
very influential politician. He was the first and most influential 
Secretaiy of the Treasury and responsible for the formation of the 
nation’s ha n Id ng system. Some historians feel that Hamilton was 
the founding father who advocated tlie principles of a strong cen- 
tralized federal government and elastic interpretation of the 
Constitution most effectively. He was a supporter of a strong 
national defense, solid national finances based on a national debt 
that linked the national government to the wealthy men across the 
country, and a strong banking system. 
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COME TO STACKS.COM 


morie^^ aeci^^ / 


CnViTV IN THE PAPER MONEY MARKET \$ Stron- 
ger tlian ever! We have been cherry picking certified notes for 
their eye appeal, brightness of colors, excellent margins, and 
overall appearance, with an emphasis on popular designs and 
types, many of which arc featured in 1 00 G?eiUest Amerkan 
Currency Notes by Q. David Bowers and David Sundman. 

We are constantly adding to inventory bur most items 
are one-of-a-kind in our stock; therefore we suggest you 
visit our website and call immediately to make a purchase. 

Receive our paper money MAGA2iiNE, the Paper Moiiey 
Revieiv, This fid! color publication highlights paper money 
in our inventory, as well as articles and features about this 
fascinating collecting specialty. To receive your copy send 
us an invoice of a previous paper money purchase. Or, if 
you place an order for any paper money tomling $1 ,000 or 
more you will receive the Papa' Money Rcikeia AND a per- 
sonally autographed copy of WO Greatest American Currency 
Notes with our compliments. 

Check out our offering today. 

Want Lists Accepted! 




\paeh\ 


CMcuifi 

Wc arc pleased ro announce die ongoing sales of 
rhe grearesr hoard of bank-nore printing plates, dies, 
and other material ever assembled. The American 
Bank Note Company (ABNCo) was formed in 1858 
by combining seven of the most important bank 
note engraving firms then tn business. Hundreds of 
printing plates and other artifacts were brought into the 
merger, and sur\nve today. To these are added many 
other items made by ABNCo from 1858 onward, a 
museum quaiit)' selection. In sales in 2007 Stack^s will 
continue to bring to marker hundreds of bank note 
printing plates, vignette dies, cylinder dies, and other 
a rti filers, each unique. These items are so rare that most 
numismatic museums and advanced collectors do not 
have even a single vignette die, c}dinder die, or place! 
If you would like to have more information, contact 
us by mail, phone, fiix, or on our website. This is an 
absolutely unique opportunity! 


U.S. COSNS • ANCIHN I AND WORl.D COIN.S • MliDALS • I’AITik MONLY 


I* N <■. 


Slack", Ntw York City: 123 Wt.t 57lh Slrttl • Ntw York, NY 10UI9-22B0 • llill free: 800/566/2580 • 'IcIephoHL- 212/582-2580 • Fax 21 2/2'i5-50l« 
Stack", Wolfcbi™, NHi RO. Box IHOi • Woirehort., Ni l 0,5894 • i til l-frcc 866/81 1-I804 • 603/569-0823 • lax 603/569-3875 • www. ilatb.ratii 
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Hamilton on United States Federal Notes 

Alexander Hamilton's pormiit liiis been on no fewer than 14 different 
Unites States federal note types comprising Friedberg numbers and sub-vari- 
eties. 1 le also graces many other fiscal documenrs, stamps^ and obsolete notes* 



$5 Demand Note of 1861 

Fr 1-5: t hese demand notes were the first circulating U.S* currency of 
the Civil Wan Issued in denominations of $5, $10 and $20j these notes are the 
only U*S. notes that do not have either the Treasuiy' seal or die names of the 
Treasurer or Register. The engraver of the Hamilton portrait is unknow'n. 

$5 Legal Tender Note Series of 1862 
Fr 61-64: These greenbacks were a true fiat currency of the Civil W\\i\ 
Issued in denominations ot $1 to $1(K)0, United States Notes were issued for 
more chan a centuiy. Design is similar to that of the Demand Note above. 


Fr41 



nfrrjwja ori. 


f 



$2 Legal Tender Note Series of 1862 
Fr 41/4 la: I ive issues of legal tender notes are also referred to as United 
States Notes, 'Hie first series $2 note had a portrait of Hamilton on face. The 
portrait was engraved by Luigi Delnoce (left) and Joseph Proper Ourdan* 
Delnoce was horn in Italy in 1822 and died in Melrose, in 1890. He began 
engraving in 1848 and furthered his education by studying %vith John Casilear 
from 1851-1855* He engraved for the Columbian Banknote Co. and the 
National Banknote Co in the 1860s. From 1870 until near the time of his 
death, he worked as an independent engraver for many firms including the 
BEP* Oiirdan was horn in New York City on Februar)^ 16, 1828, and died in 
Washington DC on May 10, 188L He learned engraving as an apprentice of 
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\\\ L. Ormsby and then worked for the Ctindnental Banknote Go. and the 
.\inerican Bankjiote Co, lie was one of the first engravers to join the BEP on 
October 20, 1862, where he eventually became chief of the engraving division. 
He finished his career with the National Banknote Co. which he joined in 
1867, 



$20 Legal Tender Notes 

Fr 127-147: Twenty “One different designs and seventeen different signa- 
ture combinations make up this issue. The portrait of 11 am ikon on these notes 
was engraved by Charles Kennedy Burt (right). Burt was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on November 8, 1823, and died in Brooklyai, NY on March 25, 1892. 
His engraving career started at age 12 in Scotfaml. In 1842 he came to New 
York and spent four years engraving D/i lYV/ri V [./fst S/fpper. Burt worked for 
many banknote companies including Rawdon, Wright and Edson, 1 lomer Lee 
and the American Bank Note Co. /VI though he was never employed by the 
BEP, he engraved for them independently for 20 years. 
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$50 Legal Tender Notes 

Fr 148-150: Four different Friedberg numbers (including #l50a) make 
up this issue. All notes were signed by Chittenden and Spinner and bad red 
seals. The portrait of Hamilion on these notes is the same as on the $2 Legal 
Tender Notes (at left) and was engraved by Joseph Prosper Ourdan and Luigi 
Delnoce. 
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Fr 192 


$50 Compound Interest Treasuiy Notes 

Fr 192: Compound Interest Treiisury Notes iire in foct Legal Tender 
Notes diat accrued interest for diree years after issue at a rate of 3% com- 
pounded scrni-annually- Ar the end of the chree^year period, the redemption of 
these notes amounted to $5^L70. This unique scenario was employed to 
finance the Civil War, The $50 notes have one Friedberg number with two 
sul)-numhers (Fr 192 a & h). d hese notes are ^dl veiy rare today. The 
engraver of the I lamilton vignette on this and the following note is unknown. 

$50 Interest Bearing Notes 

Fr 198: Interest Bearing Notes are said to be the rarest of all federal 
notes. They were issued to help finance the Civil War under the Act of July 
J 7, 1861. The $50 Interest Bearing Treasun^ Note with design similar to above 
(see cover) is a one-year note bearing five-percent interest. Only 3 are known. 
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Fr 21 2 f $500 Interest Bearing Notes 

Fr 212f: T he notes with Flamilton’s A ignerre are three-year notes that 
h a d an i n te res t ra te c} i 7 , 3 % f o r ch I’e e ye a rs w h i c h w a s th e h i gh e st pa id. J T e v 
originally came wdth five coupons on the right side, one to be redeemed evert* 
si.x months and the final interest payment with redemption of the note itself. 
The vignette of Hamilton was engraved by Owtii G. Hanks. Hanks Avas born 
in 1816 and died in 1865, He was a founder of Wellstood, Benson and Hanks 
and ioiiietl the /Vmerican Banknote Company in 1859. 
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Fr1133 


$1000 Federal Reserve Notes 

Fr 1133: These notes were issued under the Federal Resen^e Act of 
December 23, 1913. ['he notes were issued by the United States to the twelve 
Federal Rescrv^e Banks to the member hanks and then to the pidilic. There are 
currently more than 130 of these notes in collections today. The portrait used 
on these notes was engraved by George Frederiek Cu mining Smillie (right). 
One of die more prolific and well known banknote engravers, Smillie was born 
in New York City on November 22, 1854, and dietl in Washington DC on 
January^ 21 , 1924. Me studied at the Cooper Union and the National Academy 
of Design in NYC and under Alfred Jones and James Smillie, his uncle. He 
worked for the American Banknote Company from 1 87 Ml 887 anti compiered 
his first engraving, 77if Reaper.'^, tor them at age 17 in Octoljer 1872. After the 
American Banknote Company, he worked for C^anada Banknote Company, 
Honier Lee Banknote Company, Hamilton and Western Banknote companies. 
He gained emplosmienr with the BEP March 8, 1894, as Chief Engraver where 
he remained until he was fired in the BEP shakenp of 1922, 
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Fr 1218 


$1000 Gold Certificates 

Fr 1218-1220; Gold Certificates are some oi the most colorful and eye- 
catching of the federal currency. The hacks arc orange in color, /Vle.xander 
Hamilton's portrait graces two different designs of $1(K)() notes. The first is 
the Series 1882, with seven different signature comhinations. The second is 
the Series 1907, with six different signature combinations and the single signa- 
ture combination of the 1922 series. All notes in this series are listed in 
Friedbers: as Rare, Ven^ Rare, Extremelv Rare, Uniuue or Unknown. 4 he por- 
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trait used oil the series \H^2 notes was engraved by Charles Burt (see S20 Leg^il 
1 ender Notes). The portrait used on the 1907/1922 notes was engraved by 
G.F,C. SmilHe. 


Frt219 




Fr 2033E 


Fr 2040A 
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$10 Gold Certificates, Silver Certificates, 
National Bank Notes, Federal Reserve Bank Notes, 
& Federal Reserve Notes 


Hamilton’s portrait was used on small size $10 notes of several classes, 
including Gold Certificates, Silver Certificates, National Bank Notes, Federal 
Reserv^e Bank Notes, and the only class of currency issued today, Federal 
Resew Notes. His portrait on these notes was also engraved by G.F.C* 
Smillie. 

New $10 Federal Reser\T Notes were issued with Series 1999, Series 
2001 and Series 2003, When the BEP re-designed the $10 notes and released 
Series 2004A on xMarch 2, 2006, it had a re-engraved portrait of Flaniilton by 
Kenneth Kippernian. Bom in Poland in 1946, Kippernian’s family immigrated 
to America, where he excelled in art classes, and got a lO-year apprenticeship as 
an engraver eventually securing work as a BEP engraver* KJpperman has 
engraved a large number of postage stamps for the BEP and was selected to 
engrave Hamilton’s portrait on the ten dollar note. 
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Mr. Hamilton's Bank 

By Sanford J. Mock 

O N DEC, 16, 17 94, AMERICA’S FIRST 
Secretan' of the Treasury, Alexander Haniiltoii, wi'oce a 
Si 00 check payable to himself, drawn on %\hac might be called 
“his’’ bank, tlie Bank of the United States — or as he abbreviated 
it “Bank of the U States.” Note that the bank’s address is 
Philadelphia, which was then the country^’s financial center and 
capital city* 

Prior to the Revolution, there were no American banks. 
In Europe, banks started with the storing of gold and silver 
widi metalsmiths, who also made loans* 

In the United States, banks were established beDause there 
was a shortage of hxnds. h irst came the B^uik of North .\ni erica, 
chartered in 1781 at the urging of Robert Morris. Two state 
banks, the Bank of jMassachusetts in Boston and the Bank of 
New York, began operation in 1 784. 

WFien Washington became President in 1789, he appoint- 
ed Hamilton, a Federalist party leader, Secretary of tlie 
Treasury'. Congress asked for a plan to give “adequate sup^Kirt 
of the public credit,” which, due to massive war debts, w^as a 
shambles. 


f f/ji- ^ *■ ^ 


. 7rf/ 


.q, 


Alexander Hamilton wrote this $100 check payable to himself 
on Dec* 1 6, 1 794. 

he fancied himself as the ex-offido Prime xMinister in 
Washington’s cabinet. He persuaded die Presideitt to sign the 
2U-year charter into law, arguing that the Constitution contained 
imj>licd, as well as enumerated, powers. Therefore, the govern- 
ment had tlie right to establish a national bank to regulate the 
cui rency. "Fliis critical doctrine of implied pow ers formed the 
basis for interpreting and expanding the Constitution thereafter. 

By December 1 794, when he wrote the check, Hamilton 
had persona! financial problems. His salary w'as only $3,500 a 
V'ear, not enough to support tlie life-style of a cabinet member 
with a large famify- 

Five weeks later, tmjan. 31, 1795^ Hamilton resigned. He 
remained an active leader of the Federalist party and contin- 
ued to l>c a close advisor to President Washington. 


Hamilton proposed the federal government assume all 
the debts incurred in the common cause of independence. To 
manage this burden, he offered a delayed rcpaynient of inter- 
est and principal and a system of import and excise taxes. 
Facilitating the plan ivouki require a national bank. 

Opposition, led by Jefferson and Madi.son, was hitter. The 
measure passed only after a compromise. 

Hamilton’s influence with Washington was strong* Intleed, 


He returned to practice Hw in New York, where he quickly^ 
achieved prominence and was soon earning Si 2,000 a year. 
Hamilton built a grand new^ home in 1 802-1803, which he called 
“The Grange,” on Amsterdam *Avenue, between 141 st and 145 th 
Streets. Hamilton lived there only briefly before his demise in 
1804. 

Editor’s Notei A financial executive, Sanford J. Mock 
ow'ned this check at the time this article was wTitten. *> 
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Alexander Hamilton, the man 

l.EXAXDFR 1 lAAin/l'ON I IAS AJ AVAVS BFFN 
anuroversial. One ot die niaior figures in the creation ol 
the .American republic, 1 tiimi Iron's htdd actions and aggressive 
sn le rarelv \vein unnodeed. During liis rclanve short life of 
49 years, he experienced both great pulilie aduhuinn, and 
^ enge^^ll public hatred* 

i'here were certainl) inanv reasons for Hamilton to he 
disliked, Manv consideretl him arroganti he alwaV'S felt that his 
views were the onK views worth noting, and he never altered 
his views once his mind was made up. He was somewhat vain; 
he spent ijiiite a sum on hne cioihtng^ and luxuries, much to 
the dismay of his wife, the keeper of the family hikigeL. I ie 


Text from a speech delivered by Joanne B. Freeman, 
historian, to a meeting of the American Revolution 
Round Table, at Fraiinces Tavern, Dec. 5, 1989, 


Engraving from Ihe original painting by Alonzo Chappel, shows 
Hamilton, ihe man^ perhaps contemplating the forging of a new 
nation, (Library of Congress) 

was volatile, Flying into a rage at the slightest slur to liis honor 
or reputation: it was this great concent for his re]Hitation that 
led to his hual duel with Aaron Burr. And he was always 
charming with the ladies: several contemporaries grumbled at 
the way Hamilton looked at their wives during parties. 

Yet, even Hamilton’s enemies could not deny his gifts. 
IJis hrilliance alone would have seived him well; even as a 
youth, he was recognized as a 'hnan of genius,” But this bril- 
liance, combined with his seemingly endless energ) \ made 
Hamilton an unstoppable force. I’hom as Jefferson, 
llamiltfin's greatest political o]>ponent, grumbied about 
[ la mi I ton that 'hvitbout numbers, he is a host within himself.^" 
And Jefferstm, similarly, recognized that he was ‘'disinterested, 
honest, and hoiun’able in all private transactions.” 1 1 am ikon’s 
geneixrsity ol spirit earned him the dcvisted lovaltv oi a laii^e 
circle ot friends. In his law practice, he was so prone to rchjse 
fees frtjm clients of modest means that his friend.s chideil him 
that soinetlay, the)' would have to pay lor hts funeral. Their 
prophecy proved true. 
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Flam ikon's physiciil appearance tokl much of his per- 
sonality, Of sniall build, he always stood ramrod straight, was 
quick in his movements, and had an intense gaze which soft- 
ened to quite another kind of gaze when there were ladies pre^ 
sent. With his strong personality, and his great a in hi dons and 
energies, Hamilton lived an intense, crowded life. 

He was born in the West Indies, into unstable and 
sometimes unpleasant circumstances. Born illegitimate to a 
Scottish father and a French Huguenot mother, he was 
orphaned by the age of 13, without inheritance, and without 
much hope for the future. As an apprenticed clerk in a ship- 
ping coQipany, Hamilton soon proved talented and precocious 
to a remarkable degree* When Hamilton was only 16, his 
employer left the boy in complete charge of die company dur- 
ing an extended absence. Letters that have sundved from this 
period show- Hamilton giving orders to sea captains more than 
three times his age. 

Li true character, how'ever, Hamilton craved advance- 
ment, In a revealing letter to a friend, he confessed, “I con- 
demn the grovling * , , condition of a clerk. . , to which my 
F^orrune. . . condemns me and would willingly risk my life tho* 
not my character to exalt my Station ... I wish there was a 
Nvar.^' He was not left yearning for escape for long. Friends 
on die island recognizing his talents, raised money for the boy 
to be sent to America for an education, ^Vrmed with letters of 
introduction, Flamilton set sail for the Atlantic seaboard. 

Shortly after his arr ival in New York, Hamilton traveled 
to Princeton, NJ. Characteristically impatient, he wanted to 
be allowed to advance through his course of study as quickly as 


possible. The College refused this unusual request, but King’s 
College, now Columbia University, granted Hamilton his 
wish. He began his studies in 1773, with the intention of per- 
haps becoming a doctor. 

With the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, how'ever, 
Hamilton soon became an impassioned participant in the 
colonies' struggle with their mother councry, at first in print, 
and soon thereafter in person, with his enlistment in the 
army. Granted a commission as Captain of Artillery in New' 
York, Hamilton led a company of men w ho w ere a model of 
discipline* Observers, however always remarked on the mere 
boy who led them. 

Sometime towmds the end of 1776, this slight, proud, 
energetic young man w'as brought to the attention of 
Commander-in-Chief George Washington. /VI ways desper- 
ately in need of young men of ability who could write. General 
Washington invited Hamilton to join his militaty family as an 
aide-de-camp. ^Al though increasingly anxious for a chance to 
w'in glory on the battlefield, Hamilton served in this capacity 
for four years, leaving only when he could no longer stand his 
office -bound duties, although he returned briefly to lead a 
CO ni I n a nd a t Yo rkto wn . 

After the wnr, Hamilton qualified himself to practice 
law^ in New^ York, preparing for and passing the bar exam in an 
impressive three months* He was soon one of New^ York’s 
leading lawyers, along with an acquaintance named Aaron 
Burr. Hamilton ser\"ed briefly in the Continental Congress 
and soon thereafter, in 1786, was named to serve in the 
.Annapolis Convention. 


The town of Christiamled, St* Croix^ where Hamilton spent the later part of hrs childhood and found work as a shipping clerk* 
(Library of Congress) 
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4 here, with the ativice of J iiiiiesi 
Aladison, he ilnifted the report resulting in 
tlie Fetlerjil Convention of 1787, ctji'tvenetl to 
create a nvitional governinent tliat was 
stronger and more capat>lc ot governing the 
new nation than the Articles of 
Confederation had been, riiroughout his 
life, f iainilton remained an outspoken advo- 
cate of a strong national governinent, capable 
of uniting the American nation, and of earn- 
ing the respect of foreign nations. 

1 1 a m i I to n was u n c h a r a c te r i sti ca 1 1 y 
silent during the Federal Convention. Me 



/ //I jtntMHinu o^o'i (It/ oj (Boiujup (1^ 

>//tf ' _ 


was outvoted by the other n-vo New York 
{.lelegates, John Lansing Jr. and Robert \Ates, 
both ttot particularly anxitjiis for a stronger 
n a ti o m 1 gove r n ni e n t, 

Hamilton’s major contribution to the 
creation of the Constitution was lln* 
Fedeni/ist, a collection of essays meant to 
explain and defend the completed 
Constitution, These essays, written by 
Hamilton, John Jay of New York, and James 
.Madison of V'irginia, arc still considered the 
finest coninientary on the American 
Constitution. 

By 178^J, with the ratification of the 
Constitution, the new system of government 
had to be put into effect, Waishington was 
the unquestioned choice tor the position ol 
President, To serve as his Treasury 
Sec re t a r v' , h e cli o s e chi rt )■ - fc » u r - y c a v - o 1 d 
Hamilton. I la mil ton took on the difficult 
task of solving the new nation’s financial 
problems, Througbout his Five years as 
Treasuiw' Secretaiy, Hamilton made hold anci 



i 

Alexander Hamilton's military commission as Colonel in the Armies of the United 
States of America, October 28^ 1783, signet! by Elias Boudin ok (National Archives) 


controversial plans for managing the nation’s 
debts, both foreign and damesric; struggled 
to crea te a n a ti o n a I ba n k , e nco u ra ge tl d o m es- 
dc manufacturing, and consistently fought to 
strengthen what he felt was a ilaiigerously 
weak national governmeiiL 

.Above alb he desired stability* securin', and honor for 
the nation, and he viewed his establishment of a national eco- 
nomic system as a method of achieving these goals. As he put 
it, '^Credit public and private is of the greatest consequence to 
every country. Of this, it might be emphatically called the 
invigorating principle. No well informed man can cast a ret- 
rospective eye over the progress of the United States, from 
their infancy to the present period, without being convinced 
that they owe in a great degree to the fostering influence of 
credit their present mature growth.” 

Through sheer force of character and strength tif vision, 
Hamilton liecaine the major architect of .America’s national 
idenrin*. When he stepped down from his position in 1795, 
the United States could truly be considered a nation, and 
much of the credit for this achievement goes to Hamilton. 

Throughout the remainder of Washington’s Presidency, 


edge of the President. The members of Adams’ cabinet 
repeatedly asked Hamilton — a private citizen — foj' advice on 
matters ranging from foreign affairs to finance, and Hamilton 
was always more than happy to comply with the detailed 
instruciions* \Wen Adams discovered Hamilton’s influence, 
he was outraged. Of Hamilton, he later said, ^*all sovereignty 
then existing in the nation was in the hands of Alexander 
Hamilton ... 1 was as President a mere cipher." 

.Akhougb briefly serv ing as Inspector General under 
George Washington once again when war threatened with 
lA'aiice, Hamilton’s last years were mainly spent earning a sub- 
stantial salaiy practicing law. By 1799, he had enough capital 
to begin construction of a house in the country', located todav^ 
on 141st Street and Convent Avenue in New York Clu", By 
this time his family consisted of seven children, with another 
soon to follow'. 


Hamilton continued to serve as an tmofftcial advisor; their 
correspondence during this period was lengthy and frequent, 
\Mien John Adams liccamc President, Hamilton continued to 
seiwe as an unofficial advisor, but this time, without the knowl- 


Biit, although stim^unded by his family, and successful 
in his law practice, Hamilton was far fiom content. Feeling 
increasingly detached and distant from the countr\' he had 
helped to shape, he despaired tor the liiture ot .Ajiierica — a 
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George Washington to Alexander Hamilton, May 5, T789, (Library of Congress) 


future in which his influence did nor seem to play a major role. 
Anxious about his country’s fate, Hamilton could not refrain 
from speaking out against perceived threats to the public 
good. 

And, in the eyes of Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, 
placed in any position of power, was a definite direat to the 
public good. By 1804, frustrated after 15 years of opposition, 
Burr found a means of challenging Hamilton to a duel. 
Hamilton, concerned with his reputation, could not ignore the 
challenge. The two men met on the dueling grounds ot 
Weehawken, NJ on July 11, 1804. Two shots rang out* 
Hamilton fell, mortally wounded* After suffering in great 
agony, he died the next day. 

Alexander Hamilton, the myths 

Wuthin Hamilton's lifetime, many of his opponents 
made great efforts to invent highly unflattering stories about 
him. Even some weH-meani ng friends, lacking knowledge 


about parts of Hamilton’s Hfe, con- 
tributed to the many myths that exist 
about him. Over the years, as 
Thomas Jefferson has growm to 
become America's god of democracy^ 
.^Vlexander Hamilton, Jefferson’s polit- 
ical opponent, has been cast in the 
role of the “villain,’’ a man without 
scruples, an elitist who hated “the 
people.” Hamilton’s tendency to try^ 
too hard, say too much, and push too 
far alienated many, making these 
myths more believable* But buried 
beneath the legends and stories lies 
the real Alexander Hamilton. 

THE FIRST MYTH concerns 
Hamilton’s birth* Hamilton’s child- 
hood invites myth, because we know 
very^ little about it. Hamilton himself 
almost never referred to it. Myths 
contend chat Hamilton was black, or 
Jewish, or the illegitimate son of 
George Washington. 

None of these suggestions is 
true. Myths about Hamilton being 
black or Jewish stem from confusion 
surrounding Hamilton’s mother. 
Rachel Faiiceae was an independent, 
strong-willed woman, born to French 
Huguenot parents who had fled 
France to settle in the West Indies* 
Her birth in the M'est Indies leads 
many to assume that she was black, 
although she wasn’t. 

She was married at a voung age 
to a man named Levine, who was 
probably Jewish* (This is at the heart 
of Flam ikon’s supposed Jewish back- 
ground.) Levine mistreated Rachel; he 
had her imprisoned for w^horing 
(although we have no clue as to 
whether Rachel was Indeed guilty of 
the crime). Wlien she was released she fled Levine, moved to 
another island, and soon met James Hamilton, the fourth son 
of a Scottish lord. He had come to the \A'cst Indies to make 
his fortune in trade* 

Rachel and Janies lived together for many years in 
increasing poverty* On one rare occasion, Hamilton describes 
his father as being somewhat lazy; he failed miserably in his 
attempts at business* Rachel and James had two sons, James 
and Alexander; they may even have considered themselves 
legally married* However, in the years following Rachel’s 
flight from her husband Levine, he had obtained a conditional 
divorce that prohibited Rachel from remarrying. So if she had 
married James Hamilton, it was not binding. 

If she hadn’t, the result was die same. Their tv o chil- 
dren James and Alexander Hamilton, were illegitimate. The 
elder James Flamilton later abandoned his fiimily for unknown 
reasons, and Rachel died shortly thereafter. Rachel’s meager 
belongings were claimed by the son of her first husband, 
Levine, and the two boys were left with nothing. It is no won- 
der that I lamilton was silent about his origins. 
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Leaders of the Continental Congress, john Adams^ Robert Morris, Alexander Hamillon and Thomas lefferson. Engraved by A* Tholey. 
(Library of Congress) 


Regiirding Cieorge Washington's supposcti rentage i>f 
Mamilron, diis stems Erom W^isbington's presence in the \\ est 
Indies in the period that Ham ikon was horn. \\'ashingtf>n, 
however, was never in the part of the est Indies where 
Rachel lived. 1 his myth probably gained popularity liecause it 
explained, in some people's minds, why Cleorge W ashington 
thought so much of the stipposeilly corrupt, self-serving 
Hamikon. Hamilton \vas, after all, Washingmm’s soiv. Others 
might have looked wistfully toward this myth as a means of 
endowing Hamilton with a “great man'’ ftn a father. 

Although Hamilton almost never referred to his clii Id- 
hood or family during his lifetime, some few hicts about his 
origins did become common knowledge, much to his humilia- 
tion. by the mid-1790s, when the jefferson/Ham ikon jioiiti- 
ca ! s trti ggl e w a s a t i ts h e i girt , J e ffe rs< j i li a n ne w s | r a |>e rs \w re I n 1 1 
of descriptions of Hamikon as a bastard, and repeated highly 
unflattering comments about his mother. 

John Adams, who grew to detest 1 1 am ikon, often 
referred ttj him as “the creole Irastard” t>r the “bastard hrai of a 
Scots peddler." k is this tmth — the niemorv of [ris yontlr 
spent in relative poverty', ami the knowleilge ot his illegitimacy 
— that made 1 lamilton so sensitive about his status as a gentle- 
iiian and led him to crave acceptance In high society. 

MYTH NXTMEER TWO once agaiii involves Ci'eorge 
\\ ashington, who was perhaps the most signihcairt figure in 
I lamilton’s life. During Hamilton's life and after, stmaes cir- 


culated that Mamikon had palmed himself off lar Washington, 
nattering his way iiuo W^'ashingcon's military family, hut that 
\\ ashington soon grew tired of the young man and threw' him 
out of his military family in frustration* 

d'his myth stems from Hamilton’s nororious fight with 
C km era I Washington, During the Revolutionary War, 
Hamilton became extremely frustrated with Washington* 
.Aker repeatedly asking Washington for a command over the 
course of a year, and repeatedly being turned tlow n, Mamikon 
grew frustrated anti insulted at not getting what he felt he 
deserved. 

One tlay, Mamilton was on his way tf> tlelivcr a dispatch. 
'Washington, meeting him on the stairs, told Hamilton he 
needed to see him immediately. Hamilton assured 
W ashington that lie would he right there, eoiitinucd down the 
stairs, handed the dispatch to another aide with his instruct 
tions, and was then accosted In the ever-earncst Marquis de 
Lafayette. Lafayette hurst into a stream of conversation, 
which Hamilton later said he interrupted almost rudely, so he 
ctHikl re ruin to W ashington* 

rurning from l^afayettc, Hamilton found Washington 
glowering at him from the top of the stairs. Washington rep- 
rimanded I lamilton, saying, “Col* Hamilton, you have kept 
me waiting at the head of these stars these ten minutes* I must 
tL'll you, Sir, you treat me with disrespect.” The touchy and 
frustrated I lamiltciii respoiidetb “I am not conscious of it. Sir, 
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The certificate of Hamilton^ official commission as Secretary of the Treasury, signed by 
George Washington September 11, 17fJ9, (Library of Congress) 


but since you have thought it necessan^ to 
tell me, so we partj” and he left. 

Washington soon sent an offer of 
recondliarion to Hamilton, but Hamilton 
took their minor disagreement as his 
opportunity to leave what had become a 
hated position. Still seething and rcsent- 
fiih Hamilton sent back a stitT, cold reply, 
stating that his resolution was “not to be 
revoked,’^ and that an interview with 
\^^ishington would be “mutually disagree- 
able,” After waiting for a replacement for 
h i m se 1 f a t h ea dqua rters , he left. 

it is dear from this story that 
Hamilton certainly did not leave at 
Washington’s request. He was actually all 
that Washington could want in an aitle: 
he was quick; he wrote %v^ell; he spoke 
French fluently; he could entertain visiting 
dignitaries; and he was capable of taking^ in 
the whole of the American campaign and 
offering sound advice to his Genera h 

What drove Hamilton to leave 
headquarters was his craving for glon- on 
the battlefield. When Hamilton later 
heard of this mmor of his hein^ cast out of 
Washington’s family, he wrote to 
Washington, asking him to correct this 
falsehood in writing, and confessing “that this , . . hurt my 
feelings.” Washington replied, with admirable restraint, that 
“your quitting was altogether the effect of your own choice.” 

Throughout his life, Hamilton was constantly being 
accused of being completely self-serving, as the previous myth 
seems to imply. Tie was certainly highly ambitious and always 
concerned with himself, his importance and his reputation. 
But he was also completely committed to the American nation, 
and in his eyes his actions were, above all, for the public good. 

Washington, vvhen confronted by the accusation chat 
Hamilton was dangerously ambitious, replied, “By some, he is 
considered as an ambitious man, and there a tiangerous one. 
That he is ambitious I shall readily giant, but it is of that laiui- 
able kind which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes 
in hand.” 

Indeed, it wa.s blind ambition in Aaron Burr that led 
Hamilton to fear and oppose him. Hamilton recognized in 
Burr the same driving ambitions that he recognized in himself 
But to Hamilton, Burr only did what serv'ed Burr best. As 
Hamilton put it, Burr “is for or against nothing, l>ut as it suits 
his interest or ambition. Determined to climb to the highest 
honors of the State, and as much higher as circumstances may 
permit, he cares nothing about the means of effecting his pur- 
pose, .. I feel it a religious dun^ to oppose his career,” 

MYTH NUMBER THREE is perhaps the most 
accepted myth concerning Alexander Hamilton: that he was a 
monarchist, anxious to establish the equivalent of a king in 
.America. During the Fetlerai Conventif^n, Hamilton was out- 
numbered in die New York delegation by tivo tiecidediy anti- 
national delegates. 

Rendered esseiuially useless by their opposing votes, 
Hamilton remained uncharacteristically silent tor much of the 
convention. But on June IB, with the Convention seemingly 
hesitating to create a strong national government, Hamilton 


rose and delivered a marathon six-hour speech detailing his 
thoughts on a new government for the American nation. 

He openly professed his admiration for die British sys- 
tem of government: its balance; its strength; and its structure. 
He recogjiized, liowever, that the .American people w'ould only 
accept a republican model of government, a government 
deriving its authority from the people, and in which no one 
w^oukl hold political office as a matter of right or ow nership. 

His pro-British statements were risk) after .America’s 
recent war against what was perceived as a tyrannical king. He 
made matters woi'se by advocating the creation of an executive 
w' hose rvc d fo r life; to him, this W' ou 1 d p ro m ore sta b i I i ty and 
would prevent the executive from having to continually pander 
to the public to win re-election. 

In later years, when Hamilton became a more contro- 
versial political figure and a recognized advocate of a stixing 
national government and a strong executive, political oppo- 
nents, and ei^en friend.s, used this evidence, combined with 
Hamilton’s continued skepticism about the durability of the 
American republic, to accuse him of being a monarchisL 

Hamilton fought this perception throughout his life. 
To him, if the executive was elected, could be removed by the 
people’s representatives, and could not pass his office on to his 
descendants, he was not a monarch. .And although he continu- 
ally fought to strengthen the powers of the govern me nt, 
Hamilton never felt that he had strayed from the principles of 
a I e]5ublic. 

To his friends, he admitted having some doubts. He 
once wrote, “I said that T was affectionately attached to the 
republican theory. This is the real language of my heart, 
which I open to you in die sincerity of friendship; and I add 
that I have strong hopes of the success of that theory^, but in 
candor, I ought also to add that 1 am far from being without 
doubts. I consider its success as y^et a problem. It is yet to be 
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determined by experience whether it be 
consistent with the stability and order in 
government which are essential tt) public 
strength and private security^ and happi- 
ness.^^ Doubts he may have had, but he 
never sought to do anything but preserve 
the .\mei ican republic, no matter what be 
saw as its flaws. 

MYTH NUMBER FOUR 
involves two statements that Hamilton 
supposedly made. The first one occurred 
during the Federal Convention, after 
Benjamin Franklin suggested that each 
session begin wath a prayer, a suggestion 
on Franklin’s part probably meant to cool 
some rather heated tempers anti put the 
Convention’s proceedings in perspective. 

Supposedly, Hamilton rose at this point, 
and opposed Franklin’s suggestion, con- 
cluding that “he did not see the necessity 
of calling in foreign aid.” James 
Madison, although Hamilton’s political 
opponent, later denied that this ever 
occurred and he was the Convention’s 
unofficial secretar\^, noting tiowm all the 
proceedings in his meticulous notes. 

Hamilton, howev-er, w^as certainly 
capable of making scandalous and 11 F 
thought-out jokes. In a letter 1 recently 
discovered in the Hamilton papers, 

Hamilton is writing to Gouverneiir 
Morris, a friend who had a renowned wit, 
which often strayed towards the scan- 
dalous. Hamilton, when writing to 
Morris, always assumed n wittv, slightly 
scandalous tone. In this particular letter, 

Hamilton states that he is writing on a 
Sunday, a day when he should be in 
church* He then obviously proceeds to 
make some sort of joking comment about 
God, a comment which, unfortunately, 
anxious Hamilton descendants ripped off the page to protect 
his reputation for posterity* 

Hamilton’s other supposed comment is better known* 
At one point in his career, in response to someone’s comment 
in favor of the “people,” Hamilton supposedly responded, “the 
people? Your people, sir, are a great beast!” This comment 
has been cited as proof of Hamilton’s desire to remov^e the 
government from the reach of the people and as proof of his 
interest in nothing hut himself and the .American elite* 

Hamilton certainly considered himself to be of the 
upper class, and his aristocratic tastes were apparent in his 
clothing, his manner, and the companv he kept. Unlike 
Jefferson, he was never successful at communicating with the 
“common man.” But he always felt that his actitms ’were in the 
best interest of the nation at large. Although he was openly 
concerned with the interests of the wealthy and powerhd, it 
was hecause he felt it necessan" to attract their money and 
power to support of the vv^eak, new' American government. 

Even his constant struggle to strengthen the national 
government, an effort chat Jefferson considered as aimed at 
removing the government Irom the reach tjf the pecjple, was 
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Alexander HamiUon's circular to Collectors of Customs, Ian, 2, 1792/ regarding receipt of 
"Cash Notes” and "Post Notes" of the Bank of North America and (he Bank of the United 
Stales* (Library of Congress) 

intended by Hamilton to promote a government strong 
enough to protect the people’s liberties, and prevent the 
majority from crushing the rights of the minority* 

Hamilton’s comment about the people being a “great 
lieast” was actually first popularized by Henry Adams, a 
descendant of John Adams. For generations, the Adamses had 
persisted in a family hatred ot' Hamilton* Heniy .Adams was 
predisposed to believe the story, but had vety^ little support for 
it. He got it from someone, who got it from someone, who 
got it from someone, 

MYTH XLIMBER FIAT is the belief that Hamilton 
was thoroughly corrupt, financially benefitting from his posi- 
tion as Treasury Secretary and leaking Treasur)'^ secrets to his 
wealthy speculating friends. As ftr as Haiuilton’s ow n finances 
were concerned, not only did he never financially gain from 
his position, but he actually resigned because his low salary as 
Trcasuiy Secretary' had almost bankrupted him, and he needed 
rime w attend ct> his family’s finances earning some money 
while practicing law. 

As Hamilton put it, “Our finances are in 3 most flourish 
condiiion. I laving contributed to place those of the Nation 
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on Li good footing, 1 go to tiikc a iittlt: care fd my own; which 
need my care not a lirdc/' 

Hamilton often tiaitl far too much, and he might, on 
occasion, have revealed tc>o much while conversing with 
friends. And there were, unformnacely, occasions when his 
staff leaked information. But 1 have not seen anv evitlence that 
Hamilton consciously gave his supjKirters i I legal advice or 
funding. Even 'Ehomas Jefferson stated that Hamilton was 
not a corrupt individual* 

Hamilton was actually almost careless with his own 
finances. His wife, Elizabeth, managed their hotisehokl bud- 
get, and as one friend said, desen- cd '‘as much meric as our 
treasurer as you have as treasurer of the wealth of the United 
States*” Flam ikon readily admitted to Elizabeth he fore their 
marriage that “an indifference to praperty enters into iny 
character too much,^ anti asked her if sire were preparetl to 
“relish the pleasure of being a poor man’s wife*” A few tla\^ 
after he retired as dVeasuiT Secretary, he even wrote to his 
hank admitting chat he had lost his bank book, and didn't 
know how' imicli iiitniey he haxl in his account. 

However, Flam ikon didn't help his own case very much. 
In 1792 Hamilton's ill-timed sense of humor led to an accusa- 
tion that he was bribing a Congressman* A particularly can- 
cankerous Representative named 
John Francis Mercer was owed 
money by the government for a 
horse which had been shot out from 
under him during the war. 

Hamilton and Mercer did not like 
each other at all. and most probably 
FI am ikon was somewhat slower in 
filing Mercer's claim than he might 
have been with someone else. 

llainilton, as I mentioned 
i)efore* was very conscious of his 
own importance, and could not resist 
putting others in their place. One 
day, w'hile on die svay to dinner with 
a g ro u p o f fri ends, H a ni i I to n w a s 
confronted by Mercer on the street. 

.Mercer accused Hamilton of not 
handling his request because of per- 
sonal dislike, [n a later account of 
the incident. Ham ikon reflected that 
at the moment, he had two choices 
before him. He could either be 
greatly offended — the more eharac- 
teristic response — or he could make a joke and pass on* 
I lam ikon chose die latter course. 

In response to Alercer's ctimment, Hamilton said, 
“There is tme expedient which will sluirten the tiiscussion ver\’ 
much. If you will vote for the assumption tomorrow, or if you 
will change the vote you ga\'e upon the assumption totlay, 
we'll make the thing very easy* well contrive to get your 
account settled.” 

In Hamilton’s later account of this incident, he 
remarked that even one laughed at this point, even Mercer 
himself, llow-ever, Mercer liegan spreading stories about 
Hamilton's attempt to bribe him* and eventually \\'ashingtoji 
found out* and demanded an explanation from 1 lamiktin, who 
was forced to admit that he hatl made a itjke, admittedly a pcKW 
one* Mercer and Hamilton almost fouglit a duel over this 


incitleiit. 

myth NLTMBER six is the belief that I lamilton w as 
Washington's mentor, secretly running the government, 
telling Washington what to do, and using W'ashingnm's repu- 
tation to wipe away stains left in his wake, d’here is no doubt 
that Hainiktm was a prime force in the Washington atl minis- 
tration. W ashington trusted Flamilton and gave him tar more 
free rein than he did to Jefferson or other cabinet meinbei'S* 

But part ()f the reason for W'ashiiigton's lesser involve- 
ment in Hamilton's affairs is that Washington knew^ far less of 
finances than be did of foreign! affairs, Jefferson's realm. And 
although Hamilton continually advised Washington on eco- 
nomic matters and much more, Washington took his time 
making dccisitms, w eighed all sides of an issue, and came to his 
own conclusions* due of W’ashington's greatest skills was his 
abilit}' to find anti use men of great talent to counsel him. 

W hen one looks carefully at Washington's relations 
with his Treasury Secretary, one finds that, although 
Washington followed Hamilton's counsel much of the time. 
Ham ikon most certaiuh did not have free rein. .At one point. 
Hamilton w as accused of misapplying Trcasuiy funds. His 
tlefeiise, when confronted by a congressional investigation* 
was that W'ashington had verbally agreed to Hamilton's 


n cti on s * W'a s h i n gton pro fess ed n o m c lu o n- o f a o o ra 1 a u th o- 
rization, although he assured Hamilton that “I do not doulit, 
that it was suhstandally as you have stated it.” 

Flamilton was quire woundeti by wivat he saw as 
Washington's lack ol suppoiT* Bur even more worrisome to 
i lamilton was the fact that Washington sliow'cd a marked 
increase in attention he gave to Hamilron'*s financial dealings 
after this point. Shortly thereafter, Washington asked 
Hamilton if he hatl followed througdi on a recent request, and 
I lamilton who had been making plans quite different from 
WasbingtoiTs original instructions, replied, 'd had ennreh' 
fiijgfUtcn die existence of your * * . instructions.” 

Mamikon continueil to resist WAi shin gto it's instructions* 
and Washington was forced to insist that Hamilton comply. 
So, Washington was not a sleeping President, and Hamilton 
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An engrnving depicting the duel between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton. (Library of Congress) 


was not the secret President 
at least not untlcr Clcorgc 
Washington. 

MYTH NUMBER 
SEVEN involves women 
and scamlal. Hamilton was 
alw ays soiiietliing: of a ladies' 
man, particularly noted for 
his gallantry. Abigail Adams, 
in keeping with her New 
England Puritan back- 
ground, was scandnli/.ed by 
Hamilton's hehavitTr at par- 
ties; she described him as 
entering parties and immedi- 
ately scanning the room for 
the most attractive women 
to flirt with. 

A scandalous rumor 
states that Hamilton had an 
affair w ith Angelica C^hurcb, 
his wifeN sister. EIizal>etli 
Schuyler, Ham ikon’s wife, 
was a stable, down-to-earth, 
unpretentious woman, the 
perfect match for the high- 
strung, im predicta l>le, enio- 
ti on a I J 1 a m i I to n , Eli /.a I ic rli 's 
sister Angelicsi was a noted 
beauty* flirtatious, highly 
intelligent, and a prominent 
societ)' figure. 

The surviving corre- 
spondence bet^veen I hi mil ton anti Ang^elica shows that they 
flirted quite a bit, even to the point that Angelica was prompt- 
ed to tell 1 1 am ikon, in very delicate way* to cool oil. Ikit no 
evidence exists to suggest that the)' we in aiyv further. And sur- 
prisinglv, some of Hamilton’s more flirtations letters have 
postscripts from Elizabeth on them, or passages written hy 
Elizabeth. No mnner how hmlhardy Hamilton was, he wmtld 
not have show n these letters to EHzaliedi if he had Any fear of 
revealing a dread dark secretive affair with her sister. And the 
two families were always the closest friends. 

Idiis is not to suggest, however, that Hamilton was nor 
capable of adukerv. When, in 1791, the attractive Maria 
Retmolds came to his office, pleading for help after her hus- 
band hatl ai>andoned her, Hamilton gave her far more than 
monev. .As be put it, “some conversation ensuctl from w hich it 
was quickk apparent that other than pecuniary consolation 
would he acceptable." I le had an affair w ith her that hisieil 
over a vear, involving the payment of blackmail money to 
.Maria's husband, who appeared on the scene sborrk after their 
first nieeli ng. 

.Marin’s husband later used these Idackmail payments to 
help Hamilton's political opponents accuse him of misusing 
I'rcasurv funds. "Eu defend his public reputation, Hamilton 
w rote a pampbki in which he denied the accusations regard- 
i n g El ea s u n' fu n ds , and i n s tea d . con fess e d i n gixa t tl c ta i 1 t o a n 
“amorous connecrion" with Maria Re)moids. Years later, 
political opponents were still referring to Hamilton as Airs. 
Reynolds’ lover. 

This sketch ol Hamilton's life am! the myths surround- 


ing it is scarcely capable of portraying the true .Alexander 
I lamilton. Eor* besides being a pivotal historical figure who 
took part in the creation of tjur Constitution, fo light to 
include New York in the new constitutional government, 
saved the United States from financial ruin, and left his 
imprint on the itientitv o\ the America nation, Hamilton was 
also a man w ho kissed his children, talked too much, told had 
jokes, feared bumiliadon, worried about supporting his family, 
and above all, was as unsure of the outcome of bis actions as 
we are f if ours. 

M) ths dehumanize, removing the uncertainty, the 
excitement, the ambiguities, and the emotions of the unfolding 
of histor)'. We seek to clcarlv identify the ‘"gtnxl" anti the 
“had." W'e tiy to create better, more logical reasons for the 
events of histon . WT entlow historical figures with more 
kntmledge, ahsolute confidence, anti ulterior motives than 
they e\xT possessed. 

But what is trulv fascinating about Hamilton, 
WAish ingron, Jefferson, and their contenipoi'aries is that they 
wxre real people, w ith tlicir good and had sides, living during a 
tiirhulent period, hlessed w ith the talents to take parr in the 
creation of ;i nation, luit like any other pci'son faced with chal- 
lenge, unsure of how to proceetl and doubtful about the suc- 
cess of their actions* Y’he histoiT of the United States is a 
human stoiy. d o truly understand it, it is important to pre- 
seix'e its hiimanit) . 

Editor's note: This article first ajipearcd in 
ilkrmy magazine, issues 41-42. <* 
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Bank of Hamilton, Ohio 
Gone But Not Forgotten 


By Wendell Wolka 


Art embossing of Alexander Hamilton as 
engraved by Underwood, Bald & 
Spencer (detail from Bank of Hamilton 
$5 note). 
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An early scrip note issued by the Bank 
of Hamilton^ Ohio, issued in 1B20, prior 
to its fourteen year hiatus from T82t to 
1835. 


IMO WEIGHED IN ON 
the honoring of Alexander 
Hamilton by naming the 
county seat of Butler 
County after him. General Arthur St. 

Clair, the first Governor of the 
Northwest Territory, had established 
Fort Hamilton (also named after 
Alexander Hamilton) on the site in 
1791. The town of Hamilton was 
incorporated in 1810. Some of the earli- 
est settlers were veterans who remained 
when Genei'al Anthony Wayne’s army was 
disbanded. 

Banking came to Hamilton in the form of the 
Bank of Hamilton which was given a charter by the state legislature on 
December 19, 1817, The bank’s capital was set at 
$300,000, The stock subscription books were opened in 
the spring of 1818 and sufficient subscriptions were 
received to commence operation of the enterprise. The 
Board of Directors met for the first rime on July 11, 
1818, and named John Reily as President and William 
Blair as Cashier. The bank began its career in the hum- 
ble surroundings of the front room of Mr, Blair’s house. 

The capital stock paid into the hank xvas 
$33,062.68, only a small portion of the authorized 
amount, but the bank continued to discount and do a 
small but respectable business for a time. The bank’s 
timing hoW'Cver was — to say the least -- ''unfortunate,” 

Following a period of rapid expansion after the War of 1812, a ruinous 
contraction in credits and prices of both commodities and land occurred in 
1818-1819 as banks struggled to reairn to a specie paying basis (generally bank 
notes were intended to be convertible into gold or silver coin except when 
specie payments were suspended due to times of financial stress). Debtors 
found that the means for paying their debts had become depreciated and that 
they were therefore financially "embarrassed,” 

To compound the problem, the Bank of the United States began a severe 
contraction of credit to the western banks in the summer of 1818, In an 
attempt to meet the demands made upon them, foe banks began to call in loans 
which, in turn, could not he paid, and foe avalanche into recession accelerated. 
Such specie as did exist soon was drained by additional calls from the Bank of 
foe United States to foe western banks to settle accounts. 

As a result, foe banks of die State of Ohio, and the banks in foe West 
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PCGS Currency 
Grading Matters! 



Fr. 1513 1963 S2 ixp{\ Tender Nore 
PCGS Superb Gem New 69PPQ 

Realized $573-75 


Fr. 2039- B‘ 2004A $10 Fedeuil Reserve Noie 
PCGS Perfect New 70PPQ 

Realized $977.50 


Fr. 2300* 1 93 5 A SI Hawaii Silver Certificate 
PCGS Superb Gem New 67PPQ 

Realized $5,750.00 



Fr. 2301 1934 S5 Hawaii Federal Reserve Note 
PCGS Superb Gem New 68PPQ 

Realized $4,887-50 


Fr. 2307* 1 934A S5 North Africa Siber Q-rtificate 
PCGS Gem H^sv 66PITJ 

Realized $5,175.00 


Fr. 2404 1928 S50 Gold Cenificate 
PCGS Superb Gem New 67PPQ 

Realized $12,650.00 


These notes are truly exceptional pieces of currenc)^ and the 
auction results alxive arc proof that PCGS Currenq’ grading is rruh' 
a ^'aluc added service. The notes pictured above realized an amazing 
a^'erage of more than 3S0% of their current Oakes & Schwartz 
reference value in the Sepceiuber, 20(16 Heritage-CAA U>ng Beach 
Sale. Currena^ collectors and dealers recognize that the PCGS 
Currenc)^ grading stajidards are rhe most consistently applied stan- 
dards in the business, and these anction prices 
realized are proof that buyers demand PCGS 
Currenq^ grading for their valuable notes. 

WTethcr your notes are worth $ 1 f)0 or less, 
or $ 1 ,000.000 or moie, PCGS Currency grading 
adds \'alye to your a>I lection. WeVe graded 
more than 40.000 notes since our inception just 


over a year ago. spanning the entire spectrum of values — from the 
most common $1 Silver Ccrctficate to some of the rarest and most 
valuable notes ever sold. The consistent application of our grading 
standards gives buyers and sellers un marched securiy in determining 
condition and v'alue. Our grading guarantee insures that even when 
wc make a mistake, you don’t! 

Why trust any other service for your valuable curreny? PCGS 
Currenty is the only currency grading service 
that offers a truly unbiased third-parry opinion, 
pubiislied grading standards, and a written 
grading guarantee. 

Standards* Consistency. Integrity. 
PCGS Currency Grading Matters! 



The Standard for Paper Money Grading 

1^0. Box 9458, NL'wptiri Beach, California 92fo8 * lolhFrec 8(10-447-8848 * Fox 949-83. ^-7(i6() • v\'A\^v,p(;gscurrcnq'.tom 
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Proof of a likely 
pre-T82T $5 issue of 
the Bank of 
Hamilton. 


Proof of a likely 
pre-1821 $11) issue 
of the Bank of 
Hamilton. 




I...,,.-, ! .,lr,M 


SV-e.-i, 


OF HAM I H /rO N - 

f>/ /’f Y/ff / / ’// 





Hirrrp;*' 


IVi^S. 


z^/A OI''’ //ZY'fjZAN A 

^ /V Zy/r/f/ / // 


geneniily, suspended specie payments in early November, 1818, with the Bank 
of Hamilton doing so November 9. 

In iMay, 1819, the Fanners and Mechanics Bank of Cincinnati, as the 
result of an agreement with the 'rreasurv' Department, became a depositorv' of 
government Funds on which they resumed specie payments. Under these cir- 
cumstances a proposal was made to the Bank of Mamikon on May 27, 1819, by 
their agent, Nicholas Longworth, for a loan oF Sl0,000 in specie, in order to 
enable the Farmers and Mechanics Bank to carry on business and carr)' out its 
agreement with the Treasury Department. The Cincinnati firm gave assurances 
chat they were to receive a permanent deposit From the government of 
$100,000 which, it was stated, exceeded the amount of their paper in circula- 
tion. 

Consequently they needed this “bridge loan” for a short period. The 
Fanners anti jMechanics Bank stated that the specie could he returned on a 
moment's notice and not he affected by any amount of the notes of the Bank of 
Hamilton which they might have in hand at the time. It was also proposed to 
make the notes of the Bank of Hamilton receivable in die land office, if desired, 
on terms that would be jiiumally satisfactoiy. On the general resum prion of 
specie payments the Farmers and Mechanics Bank proposed to reciprocate the 
accommodation in any way that might be most advantageous For the Bank of 
Hainilton. 

The proposition was accepted by the directors of the Bank of Hamilton, 
and the sum of $10,000 in silver was paid over to the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank on June 15, 1819. A few weeks afterwards the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank suspended specie payments and closed its doors. Needless to say, this 
alarming turn of events initiated an immediate exchange of correspondence 
with the Fanners and Alechanics Bank on the subject of the loan which they 
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were suddenly unable to remrn nr secure. 

Finally, in May, 1820 a deed was made by the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank to die Bank of Hamilton, for their hanking house and lot located on Main 
Street bemeen Front and Columbia Streets, in Cincinnati. Since no other set- 
tlement method seemed to be in sight, this property was accepted as payment in 
full for the loan of $10,000, including interest* 

The Bank of Flamilron took possession of the property and rented it to 
John and Gurden B. Gilmore for use as a broker's olfice and residence. In 
December, 1824, a writ of ejectment, issued from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the district of Ohio, in favor of the heirs of Israel Ludlow was 
sen'^ed on the tenant of the Bank of Hamilton tor the recovery of the house on 
the grounds that the property- had been illegally sold by the administrators of 
Israel Ludlow after his death. During the January term of the Circuit Court in 
1827, a judginent was rendered in favor of the heirs ot Ludlow against die Bank 
of Hamilton. 



Ironically, the building which was 
offered to stave off a financial disaster 
for the Bank of Hamilton is portrayed 
on this issue of the Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank of Cinemnati. 





$10 Bank of Hamilton 
proof of post-1 635 
issue* 


BAHK O.V HAMI.TC.TOilSr //.// 

I i,\.M I \/v[>y o I n i) /I 


An apparent con- 
temporary coun- 
terfeit of the post- 
1635 $10 issue* 
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$5 Bank of Hamilton 
proof of posM 835 
issue, with portrait of 
the bank's namesake 
Alexander Hamilton 
at left. 








n'li I'l 1^ (.)!'' HAM ! i.^roA 

FIVK OOLJLARS /-/ 


// f// ///f/ /// 


The Bank of Ha mi] ton took u]i a writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
United States and when the case came up for hearing, the judgment of the lower 
court was affirmed, which rendered the title of die Bank of Hamilton void. This 
ruling essentially left die Bank of Hamilton holding die bag. 

However, further examination found that the property had been conveyed 
to the Farmers and Mechanics Bank by one John McIntyre, by deed of general 
warranty dated the 31st of May, 1815* iVlr. McIntyre lived in Madison, Indiana, 
and was perfectly solvent. The agent of the bank accordingly called on him on 
October 29, 1819, at which dme Mr* MclntyTe agreed to pay to die Bank of 
Hamilton the sum of $2,000, which was accepted. 

The Bank of Hamilton was, nonetheless, severely crippled. While die 
bank did not suffer outright failure, it was driven into virtual inactivity from 
roughly 1821 until 1835. During this rime period, the stockholders did nothing 
more than to elect directors to keep the bank alive* In 1835, the bank received 
an additional $50,000 in new im^estmeni and again went into operation* The 
bank's second period of operation was hardly more successful than its first. 
Thanks in part to die Panic of 1837 and its aftermath, the Bank of Flamilton 
finally shut its doors on the Februatty 9, 1842, when an assignment w^as made. * 1 * 


Washington & Hamilton grace Hamilton Bank $1 

By Leslie Deerderf 


Portraits of both ist 
President and 1st 
Treasury^ Secretar)' 
grace this elegant 
Hamilton Bank, 
Boston, Si note, the 
only note from this 
bank with Plamilton's 
bust* According to 
Jim Haxby, the bank 
wm organized in 
1831, becoming the 
Hamilton National 
Bank of Boston. ^ 
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Reader supplies data: Note printer was Hamlin 



Fred, 

Great article by Q. David 
Bowers, “Htimbugs in 
Paper Money,” Just an 
update. The note is from 
1808. Early bills did bear 
an iinprint of an engraver. 
The printer's name HAM- 
LIN is under the oxen. 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, Roland Rivet 


MACERATED MONEY 

Wanted information on U.S. Chopped up Money. 
RARE, FREE MASCERATED POSTCARD FOR USEFUL INFORMATION 
Who made the items, where sold, and anything of interest. 
Also I am a buyer of these items. Top Prices paid. 




Bertram M. Cohen, 169 Marlborough St, Boston, MA 02116-1830 


E-mail; Marbiebert@aol.com 


IN 

ISI 


IAN[ 

ip For The Paper 
jC Money Collector 


Your homeowners insurance is rarely enough to cover your 
collectibles. We have provided economical, dependable 
collectibles insurance since 1966. 

■ Sample collector rates: $3,000 for $14, $10,000 for $38, $25,000 for $95, $50,000 for $190. $100,000 for $278, $200,000 for 
$418. Above $200,000, rate is $1 .40 per $1 ,000. 

- Our insurance carrier is AM Best's rated A+ (Superior). 

• We insure paper money, paper ephemera, manuscripts, books, autographs and scores of other collectibles “One-stop" service 
for practi cal ly everyth! ng you col I ect. 

• R ep! acemen t val u e. We use ex pert/ p rof essi onal hd p v al ul ng co! f ecti bl e I osses. Consumer f ri endl y servi ce: Our off i ce handl es y ou r 
1 OSS — you won't deal with a big i nsurer who doesn't know col lecti b! es. 

• Detailed inventory and/or prof essi onal appraisal not required. Col lectors list items over $5,000, dealers no listing required. 

• See our wd5site(or call, fax, e-mail us) for full information, induding standard exdusiona 

« ,1 1 I A See the online 

Collectibles I nsurance Agency appi ication and 

PO. Box 1200-PM • Westminster MD 21158 rate quote forms 

E-Mail: info@insurecollectibles.com on our website! 


Call Toll Free: 1-888-837-9537 • Fax: (410) 876-9233 

More Info? Need A Rate Quote? 

Visit; www.collectinsure.com 
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and the Birth of a Capital Market 

IBy (Robert £, Wr^fit 



fjfo. '1^2 j Juic of^^wjTua 

5|f|E IT KNOWN, jL 

JU^ofJL 


r-fuiit 


/ 11 HCC 

,fyf{n 


hCrr a'3t7itb7n 


jizovi4ion- 4iui 

h^Cf ilTlJ (4 

Y.4V.. HCKLlfiilTtfp io lil6 ilTZU 




This certificate issued to Founding Father Patrick Henry in 1792 indicates that he invested in America's first bond issue. 


C APIT.AL ALARKE'FS ARE WONDROUS THINGS . 

No nation with a good one is poor; no nation witlioni: 
one is rich, unless one counts iis wealth the income reaped by 
the temporary^ exploitation of oil and goldj blood and hone. 
Alas, instirurions as complex as capital markets do not usually 
arise of their own accord. To flourish, as they have in 
^America, they typically require, at a minimum, political stahiii- 
t}f and a helpful hand from on high. 

Tn America, Alexander Hamilton provided both. 

Few doubt the importance of the Constitution, or 
Hamilton’s seminal role in its ratification, but many scholars, like 
their Jeffersonian and Jacksonian forbeai'S, routinely question 
the efficacy of Hamilton’s financial reforms. Such debates, 
which raged even before Hamilton’s untimely demise in 
IB04, were fueled by a deartli of hard evidence. In HainiltoiVs 


time, the deptli and liquidity' of the new financial markets were 
clear to all not hlinded by partisan rage, but the ultimate 
effects of the financial revolution of the 1790s remained 
obscure. 

I’oday, we know that Hamilton’s revolution did not create 
the exploitative financial oligarchy that many feared it would. 
The founding generation’s intimate understanding of the eco- 
nomic efficacy of the early financial system, however, w^as lost 
long ago. In recent decades, most historians ignoj'cd the early- 
financial system entirely or hinted chat it did more harm than 
good. The prevailing sentimenc to this day appears to be diac a 
lew, rich speculators dominated the early debt markets and 
turned them to their own, greedy ends. 

Recent xvork, how-ever, is proving diat such views are ques- 
tionable. A few years ago, tw'o colleagues and 1 completed a 
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TABLE 1 

Group 

Nuinber of Accounts 

Percentage of Accounts 

Face Value of Bonds 
Purchased {$mjllions) 

Percentage 
of Bonds Purchased 

Non-merchants 

253 

2954 

1.033 

13.09 

Merchants 

234 

27.40 

3.043 

38.56 

No Occupation Given 

367 

43.06 

3.816 

48.35 

Occupation Analysis 

8S4 

100.00 

7.8M 

J 00.00 

Non-Charleston U.S. 

211 

24.71 

2.049 

25.96 

Charleston 

375 

43.91 

2.991 

37.90 

Foreign 

84 

9.84 

.728 

9.23 

No Location Listed 

184 

21.54 

2.124 

26*91 

Location Analysis 

8S4 

100.00 

7.892 

1 00,00 

Estates 

1 12 

13.1 1 

.349 

4.42 

Trusts 

39 

4.57 

.223 

2.83 

Organizations 

20 

2.34 

1.692 

21.45 

Partnerships 

61 

7.14 

.957 

12.12 

Females 

89 

10.42 

.208 

2.64 

Miscellaneous Accountholders 

321 

37.$8 

3.429 

43.46 


Owners of Accounts on Charleston, SC transfer books by occupation, location, and type. 


krge data set of early securities prices* The data^ gathered from 
early newspapers, suggestetl the early appearance (>f vigor- 
ous capital markets in each of the new natioids major coastal 
cities. \Thcre there are prices, there are transactions, and where 
there are transactions, the forces of supply and demand ensure 
the economically efficient allocation of resources* Data on 
trading volumes, however, remained scarce, so stalwarts, who 
are always too plentiful, clung tenaciously to the old view that 
die “markets” were little more than the playthings of the rich 
and powerful few* 

Even the most steadfast supporters of the old, anti- 
Elamiltonian view, however, will have difficulty^ deflecting the 
data currently emerging from an in-depth study of the recent- 
ly (re)discovered national debt transfer books. Those accoiint 
books list the owners ofU*S* national bonds, often provide the 
accountholder’s place of residence and occupation, and invari- 
ably reveal the date, n^e, and face value of bonds that they 
purchased and sold* 

In short, *scholars will soon know precisely wlio owned 
the national debt and how frequently the various bonds creat- 
etl by Hamilton’s funding plans traded in the secondar}' mar- 
kets. Although results are pi eliminary, thev are highly encourag- 
ing to those who argue that Hamilton’s financial reforms 
played an important, if not crucial, role in forging America’s 
economic greatness* 

llie initial data come from the C^barleston, SC transfer 
books* Charleston was chosen for first study because price 
and anecdotal evidence suggested that it possessed the smallest 
and tliinnest of die early U.S. securities markets. Logically, if 
the Charleston debt market was an active one, the findings 


from Boston, New York, Pbiladelphia, and Baldinore should 
prove even more encouraging* Here is an overview of the find- 
ings: 

Between November 1790 and Jiinuaiy' 1797, the Charleston 
transfer books list 854 accountholders. This is not the same as 
the number of persons who owned bonds. Some accounts listed 
several people as owners^ some people controlled several 
accounts. The former were generally partners in mercantile 
firms; the latter were typically attorneys who held bonds in 
trust for minors, the estates of the deceased, etc. 

Of those 854 accountholders hailed most resided in 
Charleston or it*s environs; hut they included people from at 
least 87 different places, from Amsterdam to Bermuda, from 
Bordeaux to Bristol, and from Massachusetts to Georgia. The 
accountholders included members of 48 different occupational 
groups, including bricklayers, gunsmiths, innkeepers, and 
painters. 

The size of transactions ranged from Si. 40 to almost 
S8D4,()00* The average sale, of which there were 2 , 1 48 over 
the period, was for $1,359.10. The median transaction size was 
only $540.07, however, and 25 percent of the transactions 
were for bonds the face value of which was $!73 or less, a sum 
well within the reach of “middling” households* 

As Table 1 shows, merchants were major participants in 
the market, but they were so numerous, and so geographically 
dispersed, that it is liighly unlikely they could have systemati- 
cally manipulated the market for their owm bene fit. Moreover, 
in aggregate, miscellaneous holders (women, estates, trusts, 
partnerships, and organ izations) were more numerous chan 
merchants and purchased a greater face value of bonds. 
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TABLE 1 


Month “Year 

Amount Sold 

Number of Sales 

Average Sale Size 

Month-Year 

Amount Sold 

Number of Sates 

Average Sale Size 

November 1790 

$2,87639 

10 

$287.64 

January 1794 

$10,654.39 

18 

$59131 

December 1790 

$4,667.92 

4 

$1.16698 

February 1794 

$34,178.08 

28 

$1,220.65 

January 1791 

$10,739.25 

10 

$1,073.93 

March 1794 

$5,189.63 

12 

$432.47 

February 1791 

$15704.86 

3 

$5734.95 

April 1794 

$17,706.34 

21 

$843.18 

March 1791 

$16761.23 

10 

$1,626.12 

May 1794 

$2,500.12 

2 

$1,250.06 

April 1791 

$17,260.66 

29 

$59520 

June 1794 

$4,414.35 

9 

$490.48 

May 1791 

$1,800.68 

5 

$360,14 

July 1794 

$54,982.84 

35 

$1,570.94 

June 1791 

$1.68601 

6 

$281.00 

August 1794 

$7,619.83 

9 

$846.65 

July 1791 

$17.12278 

23 

$744,47 

September 1794 

$9.98734 

14 

$713.37 

August I79J 

$7,759,47 

21 

$36930 

October 1794 

$3,029.57 

10 

$302.96 

September 1791 

$3,407,02 

7 

$486.72 

November 1794 

$27,266.70 

18 

$1,514.82 

October 1791 

$26,841.11 

26 

$1,032.35 

December 1794 

$1,526.72 

4 

$381.68 

November 1791 

$254.83071 

107 

$2381,60 

January 1795 

$12,453.91 

18 

$691,88 

December 1791 

$104,626.72 

75 

$! 395,02 

February 1795 

$27,711.80 

30 

$923.73 

January 1792 

$58,10370 

54 

$1,075.99 

March 1795 

$21,973.90 

25 

$878.96 

February 1792 

$113,527.63 

64 

$1,773,87 

April 1795 

$35,455.43 

39 

$909. n 

March 1792 

$52,697.30 

68 

$774.96 

May 1795 

$44,045.29 

25 

$1,761.31 

April !792 

$98.0I2J6 

91 

$1,077.28 

June 1795 

$17,679.84 

7 

$2,525.69 

May 1792 

$260,086.57 

166 

$1,566.79 

July 1795 

$82,982.47 

S3 

$1,565.71 

June 1792 

$74,81537 

65 

$1,151.01 

August 1795 

$78,518.71 

40 

$1,962.97 

july 1792 

$60732.27 

73 

$825.10 

September 1795 

$11.44335 

10 

$1,144.34 

August 1792 

$46,129.9 [ 

54 

$856.11 

October 1795 

$43.156 04 

26 

$1,659.85 

September 1792 

$ 18.70 f. 02 

34 

$550.03 

November 1795 

$17,149.88 

13 

$1,319.22 

October 1792 

$44.65038 

60 

$744.17 

December 1795 

$12,437,45 

7 

$1,776.78 

November 1792 

$53,419.74 

52 

$1,02730 

January 1796 

$18,734.21 

7 

$2,683.46 

December 1792 

$11,337.71 

21 

$539.89 

February 1796 

$1533131 

19 

$806.91 

January 179} 

$43398.47 

32 

$1356.20 

March 1796 

$15341.32 

9 

$1,704.59 

February 179} 

$40,686.19 

SI 

$797.77 

April 1796 

$20374.70 

20 

$1,028.74 

March 1793 

$13,088.07 

18 

$727.12 

May 1796 

$79,066.64 

23 

$3,437.68 

April 1793 

$124353.24 

63 

$1,973.86 

June 1796 

$15,875.23 

9 

$1,763.91 

May 1793 

$20,516.04 

17 

$1706.83 

July 1796 

$158,145.36 

42 

$3,765.37 

June 1793 

$6,228.97 

12 

$519.08 

August 1796 

$37,559.98 

22 

$1,707.27 

July 1793 

$16,097.78 

11 

$1,463 43 

September 1796 

$10,273.87 

13 

$790.30 

August 1793 

$66772.57 

36 

$t, 840.90 

October 1796 

$28,426.54 

12 

$2,368.88 

September 1793 

$16,14573 

15 

$1,076.40 

November 1796 

$30,709.57 

14 

$2,193.54 

October 1793 

$85,467.64 

29 

$2,947,16 

December 1796 

$14,503.65 

15 

$966.91 

November 1793 

$64334,76 

16 

$4,020.92 

January 1797 

$4,804 81 

13 

$369.60 

December 1793 

$1 1,047.36 

18 

$6 13 74 






Sales recorded on Charleston^ SC transfer books from November 1 790 to January 1 797. 


Moreover^ as Table 2 suggests^ the market for govern- 
ment bonds was quite liquid, both in terms of number of 
trades and the face value traded. 

Over time, the market in Charleston for the bonds that 
Flamiiton^s Treasury issued starting in late 1790 became some- 
what smalleiv Several factors accoimt for die decline. 

First, by the late 1790,s ncv' varieties of U.S. bonds, tracked in 
separate account books not yet studied, became available, as did 
other securities, including shares in business corporations. 

Second, in the early decades of the 19th cenmiy the federal 
government rapidly paid down its debt, so there were fewer 
bonds available to trade. 

Third, securities have a tendency to end up in the 


possession of one of two n^pes of owners ™ long’-terni hold- 
ers like widows and estates, and short-term traders. The 
former did not trade frequently, and the latter tended to 
send their bonds to the larger markets of the Northeast. 

Fourth, the original southern holders liquidatetl their 
U.S. bonds, often selling them to northerners, to reinvest 
in the South's booming agricultural economy and foreign 
trailing ventures. Such asset redeplovments are among the 
advantages conferred by good capital markets. 

So, by April 1, 1809, only 163 accotmtholders are listed on 
Charleston's books. They owned a total of only S 1,900, 797 face 
value worth of Hamiltonian bonds. The median aceountholder 
owned S780.3 5 wnrth. 
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I Collect 

FLORIDA 

Obsolete Currency 
National Currency 
State & Territorial Issues 
Scrip 
Bonds 

Ron Benice 

4452 Deer Trail Blvd. 
Sarasota^ FL 34238 

941 927 8765 Benice@Prodigy.net 



Harlan J. Berk, Ltd. 

“The Art & Science of Numismatics” 
31 N. Clark Street 
Chicago, IL 60602 
312/609-0016 • Fax 312/609-1305 
vvvvvv ■ h a r 1 a n j berk. CO m 
e-mail: info@harlanjberk.com 
A Full-Service Numismatic Firm 
Your Headquarters for 
All Your Collecting Needs 




Carl Bombara AV / / inn 

United States Currency 

P.O. Box 5Z4 ^ p. 

Naw York, M.Y. 1 on 6-05Z4 llJVtnt 
Phone 21 Z 989-91 08 



Always Wanted 

Monmouth County, New Jersey 
Obsoletes - Nationals - Scrip 
Histories and Memorabilia 

Allenhurst - Ailentown - Asbury Park - Atlantic Highlands - 
Belmar- Bradley Beach - Eatonlown - Englishtown - Free- 
hold - Howell - Keansburg - Keyport - Long Branch - 
Manasquan - Matawan - Middletown - Ocean Grove - Red 
Bank - Sea Bright - Spring Lake 

N.B. Buckman 

P.O. Box 608, Ocean Grove, NJ 07756 
800-533-6163 Fax: 732-282-2525 


MYLAR D® CURRENCY HOLDERS 
PRICED AS FOLLOWS 
BANK NOTE AND CHECK HOLDERS 


SIZE 

INCHES 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

FraclJOriai 

4-3/4" x2-1M" 

$22,50 

$40,50 

SIBO.OD 

$320.00 

Colonial 

5-1/2" J? 34/15" 

$23,00 

$42.00 

$195.00 

$350.00 

Small Currency 

X 2-7/8" 

$2150 

$45.00 

$200.00 

$375.00 

Post Card 

6-5/16" X 4" 

$25.50 

$48.50 

$215.00 

S400.00 

Large Currency 

7-7/B" X 34/2’ 

$26,50 

$49.50 

$220.00 

$410.00 

Auction 

9 X 3-3/4" 

$29.00 

$53.00 

$250.00 

$450.00 

Foreign Currency 

8x5 

$33.00 

$60.00 

$275.00 

S485.00 

Checks 

9-5/8 X 44/4" $33.00 S60.00 

SHEET HOLDERS 

$275,00 

$485.00 

SIZE 

Obsolete Sheet 

INCHES 

10 

50 

100 

250 

End Open 
National Sheet 

8-3/4" X 144/2" 

$20.00 

$83.00 

$154.00 

$358.00 

Side Open 

Stock Certificate 

e-1/2"x17-1/2" 

$21.00 

$93.00 

$165.00 

$380.00 

End Open 

Map & Bond Size 

94/2" X 124/2" 

siaoo 

$83.00 

$150.00 

$345 00 

End Open 

1&"x24" 

$77.00 

$345.00 

$625.00 

S1425.00 


You may assort note holders for best price (min. 50 pos. one SP2:e). You may 
assort sheet holders for best price (min, 10 pos. one si^e). 

SHIPPING IN THE U S. (PARCEL POST) FREE OF CHARGE 

Mylar D® is a Registered Trademark of the Dupont CorporaliOri. This also 
applies to uricoated archival quality Mylar® Type O by the Dupont Corp. or the 
equivalent material by iCI Industries Corp. Melinex Type 516. 

DENLY^S OF BOSTON 

P.O. Box 51010, Boston, MA 02205 • 617-482-8477 
ORDERS ONLY: BOO-HI-DENLY - FAX 617-357-8163 www.denlys.com 
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TABLE 3 

Residence 

Number 

Percentage of Face Value 
of Bonds Owned 

Occupation 

Number 

Percentage of Face Value 
of Bonds Owned 

Beaufort, South Carolina 

1 

0.47 

Attorney 

1 

15.24 

Bermuda 

7 

1.28 

Broker 

1 

0.02 

Camden 

1 

0,48 

Factor 

2 

L9I 

Charleston 

64 

6I.7S 

Grocer 

1 

0.89 

Chester, Great Britain 

1 

17,62 

Merchant 

18 

46,65 

Georgetown 

1 

0.79 

Merchant Tailor 

1 

0.07 

Georgia 

1 

0.01 

Physician 

2 

2.93 

Great Brl^in 

4 

8J4 

Planter 

19 

19.07 

James Island 

2 

0,S3 

Reverend 

3 

0.66 

New River 

\ 

0.02 

Spinster 

6 

1.31 

Newberry district 

1 

073 

Surveyor 

1 

0.48 

Ninety Six district 

3 

IJ3 

Tanner 

1 

0.06 

Peedee 

1 

0.02 

Treasurer of the State 

1 

5.96 

Pendleton County 

1 

0.63 

U.S. Navy 

1 

0.15 

Redland. near Bristol 

1 

0.09 

Widow 

IS 

4.60 

South Carolina 

2 

4,47 

Total 

73 

100.00 

St. Eustatius 

2 

OJO 




Sl Helena 

1 

0.80 




St. James Santee 

1 

O.OS 




St. John's Parish 

1 

0.10 




St. Paul's 

1 

0.03 




St. Thomas Parish 

2 

0.63 




Winyaw 

1 

0,03 




Total 

101 

100.00 





Percentage of face value of bonds owned recorded on Charleston^ SC transfer books by residence and occupation. 


Moreover^ as Table 3 indicates, accountholders now rep- 
resented fewer communities and fewer occupations. 

Charlestonians owned decreasing iiiimbei-s of 1 Iain ikon ian 
bonds until the first U.S. national debt was completely paid off 
tiuring drew Jackson’s administration. The redenijition of tlie 
bonds, or tlieir sale to northern and foreign markets, was a grad- 
ual process. Some Charlestonians consumed the proceetls of die 
sales and redemptions or invested them directly in productive 
assets like land and slaves. Others undoubtedly reinvested in state 
and local bonds, private bonds and niortgages, and corporate 
securities. Thanks to the helping hand that Hamilton provided 
the nation’s nascent capital markets, Charlestonians, and indeed 
all Americans, enjoyed a variety' of long-term investment 
options, and a greater abiliC)^ than before to reallocate capital to 
take advantage of new and profitable invesnnent opportunities. 

Two liundred years after Hamilton’s death, scholars study- 
ing the long-donna lit early U.S. transfer books are finally poised 
to understand with clarity, dcjith, and precision the imjxjitanct: 
and comple.Kit)' of the Treasury Secretary ’s accomplishments in 
creating liquid capital iriarkets. These markets were a major 
ad%"antage of the United States in comparison with almost all 
other nations at the start of the 19th century. Prevailing notions 
that capital markets were unimportant and “dens of tlueves” need 
CO be tempered with factual know ledge of their nature and depth, 
and how tliey contributed to die efficient iillocation of scarce 
capital resources. 

Editor’s Note: Rolieit E. Wright is the author of. dwt/vtr/V 
First ^Wall Strtef*: Chest7int Street Philtideipbi/i aJJii the Birth of 
Ajneriam Fimwee (University of Chicago Press, 200.^, and ftjiir 


other books on U.S, financial historje He teaches economics, 
business, and history' at New York University and DeVry 
Lhiiversity. 

Sources 

South Carolina Loan Office Records Relating to the Loan of 
1 790, National Archives and Records Administration, RG 
.'>3, Records of the Bureau of the Public Debt, T7I9, 
Reels 1-3. 

Sylla, Richard E. “U.S. Securities Markets and the Banking 
System, 1790-1840.’’ Federal Rcsei^ve B/ntk of St. Lon is 
Review^ BO, B3-104, 1998. 

Sylla, Richard, Jack Wilson, and Robert E. Wright. 
“America’s First Securities Markets, 1 787-1 836: 
Emergence, Development, Integration.” National 
Science Foundation, grant no. SES-9730692, data 
housed by JCPSR, 2003. 

V\h‘ight, Robert E. HavFItoi} Ujjhoimd: Fimnce ami the Creation 
of the American Relmhlic. Westport, Connecticut: Praeger, 
2002 . 

Wright, Robert E. Fbe IVeaith of Nations Rediscovered: 
Integrathm ami Expa7uion in Amerkan Financial Markets., 
n80-l S50. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2002 . 

Wright, Robert E. Americans Fir.^t ^WaU Street"^ t Chestnut 
Street, PhUadelphia and the Birth of American Finance. 
Chicago: University' of Chicago Press, 2005. 

Wright, Robert E. and David J ack Co wen. Financial 
Founding Fathers,, the men who made America Rici\ 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006. *> 
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U.S. Treasury securities market: Lessons from Alexander Hamilton 
Remarks by past Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan 

Ac che Annual Public Service Awards Dinner of the Public Securities Association, New York, New York 

October?, 1996 

I thank the members of the Public Securities Association for lx:stowing upon me this award for distinguished public service. I am particularly 
honored by the company that I keep as a winner of this award, as previous recipients have included Senators Daniel Patrick Atoynihan, Christopher 
Dodd, and Kay Bailey Hutchison and my predecessor as Chairman of the Federal Resen^e, Paul Volcker, 

I trust tliat ever^^one in this audience would agree that the U.S. government securities market works as well as any on earth and generates wide- 
spread macroeconomic benefits. In one sense, that is regrettable. The market has become so efficient in part because of the economies of scale associ- 
ated \vith the large volume of Treasur)^ debt issued over the years. Wliile the massive federal debt has allow^ed traders to refine their skills, it has also 
implied that much of the small pool of national sa\dng has gone toward funding the government. Moreover, the interest burden of this debt has kept 
tax rates higher than we might hai e wanted. 

in another sense, chough, the efficient' of the government securities market stands as testimony to decisions by policjmiakers in the formative 
dal’s of our nation that conv'inced the world that the United States honored its commitments ami valued the rule of la\v. Every^ time 1 visit Secretar}^ 
Robert Rubin, I am reminded of the power of the decisions of the fii’st Secretary of the Treasur)' that laid the foundations for this nation's financial 
credibility. Engraved at the base of the statue of Aleximder Hamilton outside che Treasiin^ building are che words of Daniel Webster: “He touched the 
dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprung upon its feet.” 

Everyone knows the short version of the events that prompted thar praise* Hamilton convinced the new Congress to honor the debts of die 
Continental Congress. Under his prodding, the federal government also assumed rcsponsihilic)^ for the debts of tlie individual states incurred in fight- 
ing the War of Independence. But there are five details of the debate at thaf time that we all would he well sensed to remember. 

FIRST, Hamilton insisted on full payment of the debt. Many at that time counseled discrimination among those obligations- perhaps by 
fai’oring vendors and veterans over bond holders or perhaps by paying original holders of debt more than chose who purchased securities in the sec- 
ondarj.' market Hamilton recognized that an obligation was an obligation, no matter how it was incurred or who held it Repayrment had both a moral 
and a practical dimension* The debt, in Hamilton’s words, v^as the “price of liberty^” because it financed tlie successful completion of the War of 
Independence. ITiose who extended aid at a time of peril, or supported the debt subsequently, desened to be repaid* But tepaynent would also send 
an important message to investors, particularly those abroad, that the United States c<)uld be trusted in the future. Hamilton recognized, and we 
should never forget, that investors have man)' choices on world markets. Even the w biff of the possibilit)^ that the United States would not honor its 
debt would push up the cost of borrowing for years to come* Following Hamilton '*s lead, the Treasury has never defaulted on any debt security, 
notwi titstanding the abrogation of the gold clauses in 1 933, 

SECOND, Hamilton was practical in bis understanding that economic policvmaking cannot be divorced from the broader discourse on public 
priorities. The debate on the assumption of state debts generated arguments so heatetl as to make our weekend television talk shows appear as ciril as 
tea parties. Reflecting on those days in his later years, Thomas Jefferson -by no means an admirer of the first Secretary^ of the Treasury^—was led to 
wTite that “this measure produced the most bitter and angiy^ contest ever known in Congress, before or since the Union of die States.” But those bitter 
enemies, Hamilton and Jefferson, compromised with an old-fiishiiuicd horse trade, Jefferson threw his support behind the assumption of the state 
debts in return for Hamilton’s advocaty of placing the nation s capita] on die banks of the Potomac. 

Political realities have not changed in that regard in the succeeding two centuries. It is inevitable that consideration of the budget be included 
as part of a wider debate on public policies. However, Alexander Hamil ton drew a line that no one should cross: The government of the United States 
must never default on its debt. 

THIRD, Hamilton's plan to hoimr che ohl debt provided a sinking fund ro help repay new debt as it came due* The first Secretary saw that 
Treasury debt was a burden to future generations, .A.nd it was his responsibility to provide the means to lighten that load. In those simpler times, 
before we became too sophisticated for our own good, deficit financing was a necessity' prompted solely by peril, not as a tool of activ e demand man- 
agement or as an e.xcuse to put off bard decisions. In one sense, though, Hamilton's job of planning for tlie retirement of die debt he was issuing was 
easier than the problems confronting today's policynnakers. In 1789, government obligations could be measured by the amount of debt outstanding* 
Today, debt comes in many forms, including promises to pay that have beconie embodied in unfunded entitlement programs. 

FOURTH, Hamilton’s refunding scheme provided for the issuance of securities of long maturity that would be repaid in specie. Thus, his 
Treasury' locked in longer-term funding and did not have to test continually the market’s willingness to finance the new government. At die same time, 
investors were given some assurance tliat holding government securities would preserve dieir purchasing power. Those same incentives have led our 
present-day Treasuty? to issue securides across a vvide range of maturities and, 1 am pleased to note, to begin soon to offer debt indexed to consumer prices. 

FIFTH, and this shoukl come as no surprise from one of the authors of the FedcrffUst Pfipen^ Hamilton explained his policies in well-written, 
logically constructed arpments that remain a pleasure to read, even two hundred years later, 

Hamilton's lessons speak across the generations, both to policymiakcrs in mature democracies and diose coping, as he did, with financing newly 
independent states. If we are to protect his creation, the U.S. Treasury' market, we must remember two facts he could not afford to forget. For one, 
buyers of Treasuty securities do so through dieir own volition* Investors have alternatives, and more so now than ever before. For another, die issuer 
of those securities, the U.S. Treasury^, must finance an amount, on net, that is deteniiined by the political judgments of the congressional and executive 
branches of government. If the government makes purdiasing its debt hardcr-by imposing onerous reporting or bookkeeping requirenients-or riski- 
er-by following capricious macroeconomic policies-buyers will pull back and the cost of servicing the debt will rise. We at the Federal Resen^e will 
do our part to contribute to financial stability', v lilcli is tc^ preserv'c the purchasing power of money over time. 

To be sure, the dollar sums diat preoccupied .Alexander Hamilton vv'ere small. 1 he national debt totaled S75 million, or Sl8 per capita. But the 
issues at stake were large. I can only hope that, by following his precedent, today's policymakers show some of the same wisdom in dealing with the 
public debt. Background: Alexander Hamilton by John Trumbull ^ 
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Interest 
Bearing Notes 

By Dave Bowers 


In 1789 President Washington apointed Alexander 
Hamilton as the first Secretarv^ of the Treasury, a position he 
held until 1795. He created and reported to Congress a pro- 
gram that sought to strengthen the finances of young Am erica* 
Particularly important was to build credit domestically, for the 
currency of the Continental Congress had depreciated to vir- 
tual worthlessness* 

Credit with foreign countries was also a part of his bold 
program^ with Europe being the main focus. The national 
government, not the states, w^as to be the bearer of the govern- 
ment's financial plans, although most banking and related 
acdvic)^ was regulated with the states if at all* 

In his Reporrs o?i the PuMk Creilit, delivered to Congress 
on Jan ua IT 14 and December 13, 1790, Hamilton took the 
aggressive step to recommend that the federal government 
assume the debts incurred by the states in the fighting of the 
Revolutionar)' War. This measure would encourage leading 
business and financial interests to support the fiedgling gov- 
ernment during its development. 

Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State at the time, opposed 
certain provision of Hamilton's plans. A compromise with 
Jefferson w'as stuck, including locating the Federal City (later 
called Washington) in the South, after which southern votes 
were instrumental in passing the recommended legislation. 

In his second message to Congress, Hamilton proposed 
the Bank of the United States, a government-chartered insti- 
lion similar to the successful Bank of England. It would issue 
currency and to an extent regulate credit and interest rates 
through practices of receiving and lending money. 

Banks were just beginning to he formed, with the Bank of 



/tit 

^^iiBaainjlaiaiftia 









Hamilton notes popular 
with collectors in hobby today 

T housand dollar hills with the ptirtrait of Alexander 
Hamilton (1755-1804) were quite popular with voters 
sur^'eyed for the recent book Dave Sandman and 1 wrote, / i}{) 
G reaUtt Amerkmi Cmrency Notes. T h re e d i f fe re n t M i 1 1 e n i u m 
notes" landed in positions #74 (Series 19] B $1(100 Federal 
Reserve Note), #75 (Series 1907 and 1922 Si 000 Gold 
Certificate), and #80 (the Series 1882 SI 000 Gold Certificate 
shown here)* 

As a subject on federal paper money, Hamilton was and 
still is (on the current $10 note) a great choice. In all our first 
Secretary^ of the Treasuty^ was broadly represented. Five other 
winning types depicting Hamilton landed at Nos* 32, 38, 82, 
88, and 97. More than any other individual, he was central to 
financial planning in the early days of the government, and 
thus the distinction is l ichly desen ed. 

The present type began with a single 
Friedberg number, F-1218, in early edi- 
tions of Bob Friedberg's PtipiT Money of the 
Unhed States. Things were less sophisti- 
cated back then. For high-denomination 
notes, basic t>^pes were often assigned a 
single number; signature combinations or, 
in related instances. Federal Reseiwe Bank 
locations, w ere sometimes ignored* 

This listing is now expanded with 
added letters *‘a” through ‘‘g” to rellect dif- 
ferent Treasury signatures and seal vari- 
eties. For today's collecting communit)% however, the more 
information the better, and basic listings acceptable in 19S3 
w ill not suffice. 

F-12i8a has Blanche K* Bruce-James Gilfillan signatures 
and a countersignature by Thomas C. Acton, assistant treasur- 
er, and is payable in New York City. Tlie Bruce-Gilfillan 
combined tenure lasted until March 31st, 1883* Scholarship 
by^ members of the Society of Paper Aloney Collectors and 
others has revealed much information not known to earlier 
gene rations. Today's listings are more precise** 

The F-I218f shown bears facsimile signatures of Register 
of the Treasury’ Jud son W. Lyons and U.S. Treasurer Ellis 1 1* 
Roberts, whose combined term of office w^as April 7, 1898, to 
June 30, 1905* 

Accross the different varieties within this type, researcher 
Martin Gengerke records 22 different known examples today, 
including two of the curious FI 2 1 8a* Ten of the known exam- 
ples are part of the National Numismatic Collection at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


North America chartered in Philadelphia, being the first such 
commercial institution. Banking was viewed as a right of the 
states, and there was much opposition regarding any possible 
interference by the federal government* Hamilton promoted 
BUS, wJiich operated until its 20-year charter expired in 1811. 
Owmership w^as mostly by private shareholders, although the 
gtwernment held an interest. 

Hamilton was caught up in the politics of the Federalist 
campaign for the presidency^ in 1796. John Adams won, but 
Hamilton tried to influence the Electoral College to name 
Thomas Cotesworth Pinckney, He remained active in politics 
for years afterward. In 1804, in a famous duel w'ith his politi- 
cal enemy, Aaron Burr, Hamilton was the loser* 

Series 1882 $1000 Gold Certificates with financial archi- 
tect Alexander Hamilton's portrait is a favorite of many, but 
only the well-healed can afford one today. Valued in 
Extremely Fine at a relatively modest $1,650 in 1960, the 
note's value had risen to $12,500 two decades later* 

An EF example of F- 1 2 1 8g sold for $264,500 in 2005. <* 
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Lvn Knight 


Deal with the 
heading Auction 
Company in United 
States Currency 


Fr. |S9t)XN. 

Gmm\ Wflicrmebi) 
SM for 

$1,092,300 


Fr. l85c$5(KI 1865 LT, 
Sold for 

$621,000 


Fr. 328 |8Sn S.C 
Sold for 

$287,^00 






If you are buying notes... 

You' II find a spectacular selection of rare and unusual currency offered for 
sale in each and every auction presented by Lyn Knight Currency 
Auctions. Our auctions are conducted throughout the year on a quarterly 
biisis and each auction is supported by a beautiful “grand format” catalog, 
featuring lavish descriptions and high quality photography of the lots. 


Annual Caialog Snhscrifiiion i4 catalogs) $50 

Call today to order your subscription! 

800 - 243-5211 

If you are selling notes. .. 

Lyn Knight Currency Auctions hits handled virtually every great United 
Stares currency rarity We can sell all of your notes! Colonial Currency... 
Obsolete Currency... Fracrional Currency... Encased Postage... Confederate 
Currency.. United States Uirge and Small Size Currency... National Bank 
Notes.,. Error Notes... Military Payment Certificates (MPC),.. as well as 
Canadian Bank Notes and scarce Foreign Bank Notes. We offer: 

^ Great Comnihsirm Rates 

• Cash Advances 
^Expert Cataloging 

• B ea ntifn i Ca talogs 


Call or send your notes today! 

if your collection warrants, we will be happy to travel to your 
location and review' your notes* 

800 - 243-5211 

Mail notes to^ 

Lyn Knight Currency Auctions 
P.O. Box 7364, Overland Park, KS 66207-0364 

Vl L' siRMijik rrajinmend th:it \mi .send your maieriiil vm ISPS UegisierctI Mail insuivti for tis 
full value. Prior m nimerial. pltU5e ivtike :i coinpleie JLsiin^. indutiing [>h<itfx:opks c]f 
(he ntue(.s). forwiur retortk. Wc will acknowledge receifit tif your niateriiil ttsarrirjl. 


If you have a question about currency, call Lyn Knight. 
He fooks forward to assisting you. 


(3^maht 

Currency Auctidns 


B(I0-24M2I 1 - 9l3-3iiH-37^ ■ Fa.\ 913-338-^73^ 

Rniaih [ynkn igln coni - .sup|i<)rt{fclynkniglH .cum 
Wli ether you’re buying or selling, visit our website: www, lynknjght.com 
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Alexander Hamilton 
on CI.S. Government Bonds 

By Gene Messier 


I N AN ILLUSTRATED HtSJVRV OF US. LOANS. J77S-1S9S THERE ARE 196 LISTINGS EOR 
emissions issued between the dntes mentioned* Excluding eagles and idealised images of LihcJ ty, yustlce^ 
Mercmy^ etc., die first likeness of a named person did not appear until 1846* As you might surmise, the 
image of George Washington appears more often dian any other person; portraits of .^exander Hamilton are 
second in usage. Four different engraved images of Alexander Hamilton appeared on eight U.S. bonds in cate- 
gories. Registered bonds vrere issued to and were redceinable by a specific person; coupon bonds were redeemable 
by the bearer. 
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Act of February 2 5j 1862 


Authorized amount: $500,000,000, however, the Act of March 3, 1864, authorized an additional $11,000,000 and 
the Acx. of January 28, 1865 increased the authorization by $4,000,000, 

.Amount issued: $514,771,600. 

Interest rate: 6%. 

The $50 registered bond bears n portrait of Hamilton engraved by Owen G. Hanks. 
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The SI 000 coupon bond has a portrait that was engraved by Chai tes Burr 



Act of March 3, 1863 

Authorized amount; not to exceed 5300,000,000 for the current fiscal year and $600,000,000 for the following year. 
Issued amount: $75,000,000. Interest rate: 6%. The $50 coupon bond has the portrait by Owen G. Hanks. The 
E/igk's Nest was engraved b\^ Louis Delnoce and au/l Sbiehf was engraved by Charles Burt. 
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Act of March 3, 1865 

Amount authorized: Included in the S800,000,000 from the Act of June 30, 1864, and the Act ol Alarch 3, 1865, 
both for U.S, Treasury notes. Issued amount: $203,327,250. Interest: 6%. The SlOO coupon bond bears the por- 
trait engraved by Owen G. Hanks. This bond is unkiiown; the illustration is from a U.S. Bond Detector. 
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Act of July 14, 1870 

Amount authorized: $300, 000, 000 and increased to $500,000,000 by the Act of Janoar)^ 20, 1871. Anoiint issued: 
$250,000,000 including die Acts of January 20, 1871, and January 14, 1875, Interest: 4 J^%, The $1000 registered 
bond has the portrait engraved by Charles Burn 


Currency Conservation (^Attribution LLC 



To team more about this holder: 

• Qo to wwwxsaccaxom 

• email us at info@csacca.CQm 

• or maif us at CCi^A LLC, P.0, Box 2017, Nederland, CO 80466 


CC^A 
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On This Date in Paper Money History — Jan. 2007 

By Fred Reed ® 


/an. J 

17 BO, State of Massachusetts Bay issLfes "'inflation prooF post notes payable in ilextbte 
sums of money based on ratios to various commodities such as com, beef, wool and 
leather; 1B19, Burough ol Norfolk, VA emits municipal scrip; 

Ian. 2 

1079, U.S. Government resumes specie pay merits for paper currency; 1919, Private 
banking company. Bishop and Co. in Hawaii incorporates; 

/an, 3 

1991, Dealer and Texas Oi}solete Notes author Bob Medlar dies; 2001, Currency 
Auctions of America sells Texas National Currency collection of Steve Ivy; 
fan. 4 

1777, Continental Congress' Resolution recommends States make bills of crerlit issued 
by Congress lawful tender in payment of public and private debts; 1 B42, First issue of 
Thompson's 8anft iVofe Reporler issued: 

/an. 5 

1864, CSA Treasury Secretary George Trenholm reports on finances; 1996, Standard 
Otahg of United Slates Obsofeie Bank Notes, f 782- iS66 by |im Haxby copyrighted; 
fan, 6 

1776, New' York Water VVorks Cofonial Currency iFR NYlBl -1 8.1) bears this date; 
1929, Van Buren Studios reteases animated short subject icartoon) iVooden Afoneyi 
fan, 7 

17B2, First bank in United States, Bank of North America opens for business; IB62, 
Citizens Bank of Louisiana loans S325,0(XI to the Confederate government; 
fan. B 

1016, Due to financial hardship from War of 181 2, Congress proposes a second Bank 
of the United Slates; 1931, First delivery of Series i920A $5 USNs; 
fan, 3 

1790, Alexander Hamilton advocates assuming states' debts; 186B, College currency 
issuer Harvey Cridley Eastman patents an improved pen holder; 
fan, W 

1855, John Jay Knox becomes cashier of Susquehanna Valley Bank, Binghamton, 

N.V.; 1935, Lee F, Hewitt's The Numismatic Scrapbook debuts; 
fan. 11 

MS7f Treasur^^ Secretary Alexander Hamilton IFR 1-5, 41 ) born; 1B62, (es/res 
iilustraied depicts a Confederate $10 Treasury Note; 
fan. 12 

1026, Committee appointed to consider establishing branch hanks tor Bank of 
England: IB62, Horabo Nelson Taft records in his diar)' that Treasury Notes are dis- 
counted 24% and gold is at a tour percent premium; 
fan, U 

1 842, Senator Thomas Han Benton decries bankers as '"red dogs ' and l>anks as "Cairn 
swindling shops;" 1979, Eric Newman wins A NS Huntington Medal, first American 
since 1961, only specialist in U.S. series ever; 
fan. 14 

1790, Alexander Hamilton proposes paying national debt through sale of government 
bonds; 1875, Congress removes circulation limits on National Currertcy; 1936, L.M. 
Mario Giannini elected president of Bank of America; 

/an. 15 

1041, Bank of the United States resumes specie payments after 1 5 months suspension; 





1975, Vernon Brown announces his intent to resign as SPMC Secretary; 
fan. U 

1833, Artist and banknote engraver fames David Smiltie born; 1942, Actress Carole 
Lombard dies in an aiq}lane crash on tour selling war Ijonds; 
fan. 17 

1826, Encased stamp issuer Chicago hotel proprietor John B. Drake bom; 1863, 
Lincoln's special message to Congress urges passage of national banking legislation; 
fan, 18 

1862, R/dimond Dispatch reports postage stamps are circulating as small change: 
1807, Last stacked Treasury Signatures approved on plates of National Currency; 

1995, Copyright renewed for "Banknotes," a song by Paterson, Kemp and Herd; 
fan, IS 

1821, Thomas Willing, first President of the Bank of North America and the Bank of 
the United Stales, dies; 1839, Republic of Texas authorizes treasury notes, $5- $500; 
fan. 20 

1878, Maryland Senate reports to Maryland House on the emission of paper money; 
1801, Fire damages Treasur)- Building; 1814, Massachusetts Senate orders publication 
of consolidated statement of the 29 banks in the slate; 
lam 21 

1791, Alexander Hamillori urges both gold and silver coinage; 1793^ Opponents of 
BUS accuse bank and Treasurv' Secretary Hamilton of corruption; 1851, Florida slate 
l^isJature authorizes Stale Bank of Florida at Tallahassee: 
fan. 22 

1561, British essayist Francis Bacon, who wrote "money is like muck, not good except 
it l>e spread," horn; 1879, Last sheets of Lazy Deuce 1 st charter Nationals issued: 
fan. 23 

1662, Louisiana authorizes state treasury notes; 1862, NYT reports Demand Notes to 
l)e made legal tender; 1903, Numismatic book dealer Frank Katen born; 
fan. 24 

1B62, NYT reports S40 million in Demand Notes have been issued, with 5500,000 
additional issued daily; 1953, Paper money fanMNA President Waldo C. Moore dies: 
fan. 25 

TBIS, NYC Common Council pays j. Hays $50 for detecting counterfeit municipal 
small change bills; 1845, Alabama liquidates Slate Bank of Alabama, destroys notes; 
fan. 26 

1B63, John Sherman introduces National Currency Act in Senate; 1866, Man dressed 
as policeman rol>s bank porter in NYC of $3,000 in Treasury Notes and Nationals: 
fan, 27 

18t7, Cincinnati Branch of 2nd Bank of the United States established; 1910, Story of 
Paper Money author Fred Reinfeld born; 1915, Sydney Noe becomes ANS Librarian; 
fan. 28 

1791, Alexander Hamilton reports exposition of Spanish piece of eight to Congress: 
1847^ Congress funds treasury^ notes issued during War with Mexico with six-percent 
registered bonds: 2084, Canada unveils "Canadian lourney'" Si 00 note; 

/an. 29 

1761, Treasury Secretary Albert Gallatin {FR 183) born; 1863, CSA Erlanger Loan 
coupon Ixmds bear this authorization date; 1968, Treasury Order No. 212 mandates a 
new Treasury' Seal; 

fan, 38 

1B28, Treasury' Secretary Rush reports to Congress on the amount of Corrtinental 
Currency issued during the Revolutionary War; 1934, Congress passes Gold Reserve 
Act (31 U.S.C 440-445); currency no longer redeemable in gold; 
fan, 31 

1842, Congress okays one-year interest-bearing notes of S50 and up; 1913, Treasury 
Secretary' MaeVeagh approves new George Washington SI Silver Certificate; -> 
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Act of January 20, 1871 


Amount authorized: S20(),000,000. i\jnount issued; SI 85,000,000. Interest: 4 H%. This SI 000 coupon bond is 
similar to the preceding with minor liifFerences. 



<S0000> 


<20000> 


Ktyl^lFiS 
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Act otjuly 12, 1882 

-Amount authorized: Indellnite. /Vinount issued: .S.5fl5,58l,250. Interest: 3%. This act extended the charters of 
e-xisting national banks lor menty years. It also stated that except when bonds that secured die circulation were 
ca ed m for redemption, a limit of $3,000,000 per month could he retired. This $10,000 bond has a portrait of 
iT.aniiJton th^t has nov been iitrrihuted co J specific eii^niver. 
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On This Date in Paper Money History — Feb, 2007 

By Fred Reed ® 


Fek 1 

1862. City of PensacoLi issues jnunicjpal scrip lor 30-cents pny-ible in specie; 1886, 
Finaf semi-annual payments on Louisiana ' Baby Boncisr 1916, U.S. Treasurer Azie 
Taylor Morton born; 197B, MASCA sells Paul Garland's Confederate Iwnds; 
f^b.2 

1819; Patent medicine vendor and Conteclerato currency facsimilist Samuel C. Lfpham 
lx>rn; 1863, NVT reports letter from Hon, Robert ]. Walker to Sen. john Sherman on 
the certainty I he national bankinf’ project "vvill give us a sound national currency;" 

fe6.3 

1468, Printer Johannes Gutenberg, whn appears or NV olisoletes, dies: 1822, 
Counierteiter William "Long Btir Brockway Ixjrn; 
fe6.4 

1811, Eighty "worthy" citizens of Pitlsburgh protest substantial British ownership of 
Bank of the United Slates: 1974, Socialite cum bank robber Pally Hearst kidnapped by 
Simbranese Lil>er3tion Army; 1998, First Sri Lanka pofvmer note; 

Feb. 5 

1 794, Treasuf)' Secretar)^ Alexander Hamilttjn reports to Congress on the status of 
loans from BUS; 1863, Abraham Lincoln nominates John M,C, Parker to l>e deputy 
postmaster at New Orleans, in place oi scrip issuer |ohn L. Riddell; 

Feb. 6 

1 861, President elect Lincoln writes check for 50 cents in pa^^menl of taxes on lot in 
Lincoln, IL before leaving ibr inauguration; 1940, Second series of Mew Zealand \mk 
notes introduced; 1997, BEP resumes puliiic tours alter two months of renovations; 

Feb. 7 

1 B04, America's richest man Senator William Bingham, key founder of the Bank of 
North America, dies; 1870, Supreme Court holds Legal Teiifler Acts unconstitutional; 
1979, Smithsonian Institution unveils highlights from the Chase KUn ha Itan Bank 
Collection: 

FekB 

1864, R/cbmonc/ Exam/ner prints Treasury Secretary Memminger s report of Fdi. 6th; 
1875, Act taxes notes of stale banks, towns, citres/municifialitfc^ fi. fiersons at 10%: 
feb, 9 

1864, Photograph of President At^raham Lincoln by Anthony Berger destined it} lie 
model for $500 Cold Certificates beginning 1882 and Series 1999/2 0(14 A S5 FRNs; 
1866, Louisiana authorizes Issue oi post-war state ireasuiy notes: 

Fck 10 

1808, First bank authorizerl In Ohio, Bank of Marietta incorporates; 1863. Senator 
lohn Sherman addresses Congress on the necessity of a uniform national currency; 
fek 1 J 

1837, U.S. Supreme Court in Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky (36 U.S. 2571 validates a 
bank, even one 100% owned by the State, could issue fiajier money; 
fek 12 

1862, Act of this date authorizes additional S10 million in Demand Notes; 1934, 
Export-Import Bank incorporates; 1963, First deliverv^ of Series 1 9500 S20 FRNs: 

Feb. U 

181 0, Banknote engraver George Murray receives patent lor "mode of engraving and 
printing to prevent counieifeits:" 1834, Indiana charters Slate Bank of Indiana: 

Feb 14 

1B62, NYT reports Senate in Committee of the Whole passes Treasury' Note Bill 30-7; 
1922, President Harding restores 17 of 29 BEP empJoyees he'd sacked two weeks ago; 


Get back on Target. 

Zero in on your customer's interest. 
Put your logo in Paper Money here. 


Feb. ?5 

1791, Secretary of State Thomas lefferson advises President Washington that the bill 
for establishing a national bank is unconsiiiutional; 1999, US. News ^ 14 Wd Report 
says that North Korea uses same presses as BEP to produce bogus U S. currency: 

Feb. 16 

1659, Oldest surviving English check; 1B75, Fourth Issue of Fractional Currency ceas- 
es; 1973, Indejiendent Arbitrage Int'i issues bearer notes denominated in "constants;'' 
Fek 17 

1776, Continental Currency fractional issues proclaim ""Time flies , , 1899, U.S. 

Senate accepts lohn B. White's canvas "General Marion Inviting a British Officer to 
Share His Meat" on wliich a famous currency vignette is based: 

Feb. JO 

1774, U.S. Treasurer William Clark born; 1842, Banks in Cincinnati resume specie 


Catching attention = catching ca$$$h! 
Readers flock to this page; and see your logo. 


payments; 1875, Act prohibits national banking associations from issuing "any other 
notes to circulate as money';" 

Fek 19 

1858, Pennsylvania charters Philadelphia Numismatic Society: 1980, Introduction of 
S2305 to OK printing Si bill backs "by a method other than the intaglio process," 

Feb, 20 

1817, Leading banks in NYC, Philadelphia and Richmond resume specie payments; 
2002, .4 Finunddl Hislor)' otlbe U.S., 3 vols, by Jerrv' W. Markham copyrlghteti; 2002: 
Towson, MD resident arrested for spending genuine S2 hills; 

Fe6. 21 

1861, eSA Treasury Secretary Memminger's tenure begins; 1921 , BEP Director lim A, 
Cnnfon l)nrn: 1967, The Early Paper Money of Amenca liy Eric Newman copyrighted; 
Feb. 22 

1819, KkCulhch v. Maryland argued before the U.S. Supreme Court; 1864, 

Rochester, NY artist H.l, Kellogg sends President Lincoln a painting of a U.S, Treasurv^ 
Note and requests "appropriate recompense" should Lincoln like to keep it; 

Feb. 23 

1816, Ohio banking law creates a "broorl of vipers," t2 bank hatchlings; 1876, Last 
Fraciiorval Currency issued; 1996, Treasury Secretary Josef>h W. Barr dies: 

Feb. 24 

1841, British Post Office offlcialiy transfers funds by money order; 1862, Facsimile 
Confederate Treasury^ Note illustrated in Philadelphia Daily Inquirer: 

Feb. 25 

1813, Congress authorizes Interest-bearing $100 treasury notes; 1866. NYT reports 
arrest of William Garnont and Herman Lochman for $500 in counterfeit FC: 

Feb. 26 

1777, "Baltimore" Continental Currency (FR CC55-621 hears this printed dale; 1797, 
Bank of England issues first one-pound note; 1867, Kansas authorizes Military Scrip; 
190, Treasury Secretary' MaeVeagh instructs BEP to redesign U.S. currency: 

Feb. 27 

1787, Inventor of the geometric lathe Cyrus Durand bom: 1866, James MacOonough 
patents an improverJ ink for hank note printing; 1933, Lewlsburg Crain Elevators cir- 
culates depression scrip with multiple images of Abraham Lincolr}; 

FeL28 

1860, William C. Price becomes U S. Treasurer: 2005. NV Historical Society exhibit 
" Alexa nder H a m i I ton : I he Man Who Made Modern A mer i ca" ex h ibi t ion ends; 
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Act of June 13, 1898 (Spanish- American War) 


.\inouni: atiihorized; S200,(KKJ,(K)(). 
Interest: 3%, 


The SlOOO coupon bond Itas the portrait engraved by C'harles Burt, [ be Hgures Agrkulmn and Fuvestn were 
created by Walter Shirlaw; tbet^ were engraved by Charles Scblccbt* 

Sources 

Hessler, Q^Viit.AAitlUmmmdHkmnofijS. LmmSy Pon Clinton, OH: BNR Press, 1988. 

Ilessler, Gene. The Engmveks Lim. Port Clinton, OH: BNR Press, 1993. *t* 


S TRIKE A COLLECTOR 
and mention ‘'Lazy Deuce" and 
she'll probably think of First Charter 
S2 Nationals. Notes wear this arrest- 
ing moniker because of the ‘"2" poised 
on its side over half the note's face, 
WTiile the nickname gives these notes 
sex appeal, this engraving conceit was 
funcrional because the motif made it 
more difficult to raise the S2 to say, 
S20. Those Narionals were pikers, 
however, judged by this overall 
"'Laziest Deuce" engraved by 
Dantbrdi & Hufiy^ for the Hamilton 
Bank, North Scituate, RI. This large 
numeral also resided on an .Mhany, 
NT note that I'll write about when 
EiperMmny has its “Abany'' issue! *> 


Tlie “Haziest Dcitcc" of Itatnilton Banfe 

Bj) Deerfkerf 
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United States Paper Money 

speciaJ selections for discriminating collectors 

Buying and Selling 

the finest in U.S, paper money 

Individual Rarities: Large, Small National 
Serial Number One Notes 
Large Size Type 
Error Notes 
Small Size Type 
National Currency 
Star or Replacement Notes 
Specimens, Proofs, Experimentals 

Frederick J. Bart 

Bart, Inc. 

website^ www.executivecurrency.com 
(586) 979-3400 

PO Box 2 • Roseville, MI 48066 
e-mail: Bart@executivecurrency.com 



We are proud to continue the 
numismatic legacy begun in 1933 

Specializing in Quality and Rare U.S. Currency 
U.S. Large Size Fractionals U.S. Small 
Size 

Nationals National Gold Bank Notes 
Kagin’s ■- an established name for conserva- 
tive grading of quality notes. 

We specialize in building U.S. currency collections 
of premium quality and rare notes. Favorable 
terms to suit your individual needs. 


98 Main Street #201 
Tiburon, CA 94920 1-888-8KAGINS 

www.kagins.com 


BUYING AND SELLING 


You are invited to visit our web page 

PAPER MONEY 


www.kyzivatcurrency.com 

U.S., All types 


For the past 8 years we have offered a good 
selection of conservatively graded, reasonably 

Thousands of Nationals, Large and 


priced currency for the collector 

Small, Silver Certificates, U.S. Notes, 
Gold Certificates, Treasury Notes, 


All notes are imaged for your review 

Federal Reserve Notes, Fractional, 


National Bank NoteS 

Continental, Colonial, Obsoletes, 


LARGE SIZE TYPE NOTES 

Depression Scrip, Checks, Stocks, etc. 


SMALL SIZE TYPE NOTES 

Foreign Notes from over 250 Countries 


SMALL SIZE STAR NOTES 

Paper Money Books and Supplies 


OBSOLETES 

Send us your Want List . . . or . . . 

Ship your material for a fair offer 


CONFEDERATES 

LOWELL C. HORWEDEL 

P.O. BOX 2395 

WEST LAFAYETTE, IN 47996 


ERROR NOTES 

TIM KYZIVAT 

(708) 784-0974 

P.O. Box 451 Western Sprints, IL 60558 

SPMC#2907 (765)583-2746 ANA LM #1503 

Fax; (765) 583-4584 e-mail: 


E-mail tkyzi vat@ kyzi vatcu rrencyxom 

lhorwedel@insightbb.com 


It 

website; horwedelscurrency.com 
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eat Mvention 


By Howa 


-I LEGAL HISTORIAN, WRITING ABOUT THE 
business corporation, said, ^^C^etait la plm grande decoii 
mps modij-nes^ au mane tiue am la vapettr tl ” **It 




FRENC 
American 
vnte des' ti 
(the Amei jtiift^ 


Hamilton’s 


Gr 


Stock in Compagnie de New-Yorck 
(sic), Paris, 1793. 


COMPAGN*|iDS NEV/-YORCK. r 

— 

ACQ £// J 7 T ION r Cz/assan/Sj, d\' iku:^ tau 
milk ^CTis ik t^rr^s ir fans k iwm tk CafiorfiidJ, 

^ fizuifs Jmts liiat Ncw^Yorck., mv/f di' .ManE^omcrv. fur !ts kurds 
du lac Ontario ^ dc Li rmir^ Bbck, pur adir dn awU ipjfp. 

COUPON DIVIS. K, 

Le For leu r, ail moyen Ju payem^nt du prix Ju fAilion eiiticrt, doju h 

prtlent Ccmpon fiik pimie, dt pmprk-uirtp kH voftu daJjt Cvitipon, du Loi divk 

cjid H^cEicrrra en parliiije au * 

laitt daiiji rciiiplactsnent tie premiere vHIe qui fcra projetee liar fe terrain tie L 
Compagnie, t]ue Jans lei deux miHe Lots de dmpianie acrei cluiiiui, t|ui Joivtnl 
formerle parnigedeLt propricte divife Je eeni milk acres, f.iiLui lunie Je J iicipd- 
fuion lui-aiO!idte , daprb le mode determine par I uAe irel.tbjilrejiitiit de ladtie 
Compaquic. en dale dii jtjlu lyjjj, Join im <ptaJrijpk dl rcUc aiix archil 
dc h Compagnks &. unamre feraenregrllre S: depok- en b vide Je Neiv-yosxL 
JsQti* Ce fefa tini.^u u/tt t-V fritprUa, li AZJi¥rj;rnrc Jj LiW 


CUonimfhIrcT " j D J reel e str. 


niodern ciines, iis iiiipormnt as steam power and electricity.” 

Indeed, if it wasn’t for the legal device of the business corporation, how 
would the founding lathers of free private enterprise have ever been able to put 
together the great amounts of capital needed for our giant enterprises? 

Alexander i laniilton invented tlie business corporation as we laiow it, and 
John Marsha I Ts Supreme Court of 1819 gave it a firm infrasmicmre. Be to re 

1 789, when the Constitution became effective, 
the United States had a handful of corporations, 
but they were British, which meant they^ were 
pro hfw pithlho (for the public good). The British 
took incorporating very seriously, so die cnrpt>‘ 
rate charter first had to he passed as an Act of 
Parliament, and then had to be signed and 
sealed by the King. Tyyiical corporations of the 
colonial period included: 

• Mayor Alderman & Sherri fe, according to 
the Customs of England in other of his 
Majesties Corporacons [sic], of the inhabi- 
tants of Manhattan Island (1665); 

• Overseers of the Poor in the town of Boston 
(1772); 

• The Overseers of the publicke schoole [sic] 
founded in Philadelphia, at ye request, costs, 
& charges of the people of God called 


Vui. caujhrfn/iiiifjt audif rfj£; du jiS )um fppj- 


V. 


Q 

b 

o 


Quakers; 

• The President and Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel! [sic] in New 
England (1649). 

By 1819, however, the .American business 
1 antiscape had perhaps several hundred busi- 
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ness corporations. A good number were l)anks, 
including die First Bank oF the United States 
(our only national bank) and The Bank of Kew 
York (our most important state bank). 

Hamilton played a leading role in establishing 
both of diese. 

There was, the re to re, a great deal of 
interest among the incorporating class when 
Difrt7mfftb Coiiege v. IVoodjr^frd came up for 
decision before John MarshalFs Supreme 
Court. In its decision on that case, the Court 
held a corporate charter to be inviolable. A 
charter could not any longer he amended or 
canceled by the Ytry public power which bad 
granted it in the first place. DaWfiouth Coiicgv 
i\ IVoodiLYrnl is the “Magna Carta’’ of our cor- 
porate barony, even though the actual case 
had nothing at all to do with a business corpo- 
ration. Woodward was the Governor of New 
Hampshire, and Dartmouth vv^as a charity 
school For Indians. 

In 1819, Dartmouth College had already 
lived 50 yeans as a cor|.ioradon. In 1769, after 15 
years ol tiling, the Reverend Eleazer ^^Teclock 
had succeeded in incorporating his Native 
Mnerican charit}^ school (which he named after 
a principal benefactor, the Earl of Darrmoiuh), 

According to its by-laws, the college corporation 
was directed by a board of 12. These 12 also had 

the privilege of naming their successors and/or replacements. The 12 controlled 
the corporation into all eterrdu^ In this, the Dartmouth Board rather resembled 
a modern Board of Dii ectors, who are rare!)' embari'assed from peiiorming in 
like fasliion by the nondescript stockholders. 

The sovereign state of New Hampshire attacked this privilege prQ\ided for 
in the by-laws. New Hampshire passed a legislative act amending the coiporation’s 
private laws and increasing die Board to 2 1 ; Kqw I lampshire proposed to name the 
extm nine. Daranoiidi sued in die state courts to prevent this. Daitniouth lost and 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

There was great interest in the case. Business and escahlished pro imim 
piddico corporateers realized the importance oi the basic issue presenteii: It 
Darmiouth's corporate charter and private laws (tlie by-laws) were iidnerable 
to governmental supenisioii, so were theirs. 

Only six judges sat the Supreme Court bench in those days of low-cost 
government (and they rode the tederal circuit when they were not in session). 
Princeton Uni versin', Incorporated made two ot the six honoraiy Doctors ot 
Law, presumably so they would be better judges. Harvard University, 
Incorporated improved the same two (Brock hoist Livingston and William 
Johnson) with the same degree from Harvard. Han ard also made justice Story., 
Chief Justice Marshall’s good friend, a member of the College Corporation 
Board. Justice Stor)^ later became a Professor of Law at Hatward. 

The Court’s decision reversed British law. The decision established the 
so-called “American doctrine”— that a corporation cannot be directly con- 


AN ACT 


ro INCORPORATE THE SUBSCRIBERS 


:^intrican 


ifirc ^Jnsurance Company* 


. rHLlSUKli Filtm A CERTIFiKl> COPY ISSUED FROM THE OmCE 
OF TJIK SKCilETAllV OF THE CO.MMDK WE AI-TH, 


PIilLAJ>£LFKU. 


.'iXlJimD l>y jgjlH JUfJKiFmnltJin COtJti . ilarXn Stjfcl. 


ISIO. 


An early American corporate charter 
for the American Fire Insurance 
Company, 18 T 0 . 
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Stock in the 3rd Massachusetts Turnpike 
Corporation, June 20, 1797. 


A 

A 


Supreme Court Associate Justice and 
Merchants Bank of Salem, MA president 
Joseph Story, 


trolled, through modifications of an existing 
charter or by-laws, by the public power. 

Ajuong the most important (prop- 
erties of a corporation) are immortali- 
n\,,anct indmduality. They enable a cor- 
poration to manage its own athiirs, and 
to hold propert\\,. Be cause the govern- 
ment has given it the [X)\\^er to take and 
hold proper C)' in a particular form, and 
for particular purposes, has the govern- 
ment a consequent right substantially to 
change diat form, or to vary the purposes 
to which the properw is applied?... The 
objects for which a corporation is created 
are universally such as the government 
wishes to promote. They are deemed 
beneficial ro the country; and this benefit 
constitutes the consideration, and, in 
most cases, the sole consideration of the 
grant,,, The benefit to the public is con- 
sidered as an ample compensation for the 
faculty it confers, and the corporation is 
created. If the advantages to the public constitute a full compensation 
for the taeulty it gives, there can be no reason for exacting a further 
compensation, by claiming a right to exercise over this ardfieial being a 
power which changes its nature, and touches the fund, for die security 
and application of^ which it was created. 

The court found a Constitutional basis for diis position, holding diat a 
corporate charter was a contract even if it did not look like one. The 
Constitution protects the sanctity of private contracts; it prohibits the stares 
from passing any law impairing an existing private contract. 

This is plainly a contract. ..within the letter of the Constitudon, 
and within its spirit also,,, It is more than possible that die presentation 
of rights of this description was not particularly in view of the framers 
of the Constitution.,, yet it must be governed by the rule, 
ddie Court dien appealed to charitable ,sentiinent, hlitliely ignoring the 
wave of profit-making incorporations already rolling over our landscape. 

Religion, Charity and Education are in the law of England, lega- 
tees or donees, capable of receiving bequests or donations in this (cor- 
porate) form,,. Are they of so litde estimation in the United States that 
contracts for dieir benefit must be excluded from the protection of 
words, which in their natural import include them?,,., All feel that these 
olijects are not deemed unimportant in the United States. The interest 
dii,s case has excited proves they are not. . .The acts of die legislature of 
New Hampshire.. .are repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
Scaces;...'rhe judgement of the State Court must, therefore, be 
reversed. 

Justice Story, who moonlighted as the president of the recently incorpo- 
rated Merchants Bank of Salem, MA, spoke more to die point. Perhaps so 
there would he no mistaking the generality^ of the decision, he extended tlie 
principle of corporate inviolability' from the Darmioutii College Corporation 
eastward to the sea— to the Merchants Bank of Salem, 
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* NUMISMANIA RARE COINS 

k- P.O. BOX 847 - Flemington, NJ 08822 

^ Office: (908) 782-1635 Fax: (908)782-6235 
^ Jess Lipka, Proprietor 
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I NOBODY 
i PAYS MORE 

* TROPHY NATIONALS 
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^ Buying All 50 States, Territorials, Entire State and 
^ Regional Collections, Red Seals, Brown Backs, 

^ Statistical Rarities, New Jersey. 

^ Also Buying Coin Collections and Type 

* NO DEAL TOO LARGE! 
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Ten shares of Machiponix Navigation 
issued to Andrew Bill, September 17, 
1805. 


Justice Ston^ added these remarks: 

A bank, whose stock is owned by private 
persons is a private corporation, although., Jcs 
objects and operations partake of a public 
nature, (Note: It was aKv^ays under the mask of 
public interest that our early business corpora^ 
tions claimed the corporate cloak. They 
inevitably described themselves in the pream- 
bles to incorporating legislation as do-gooders 
akin to churches, colleges, poorhouses, etc.) 
The same doctrine may be affirmed of insur- 
ance, canal, bridge and turnpike companies. In 
all these cases, the uses may, in a certain sense, 
be called public, but the corporations are pri- 
t vate. A niisonclerstanding about the term ‘pub- 
lic' has led to the proposition the government 
^ should have the right, as trustee of the public 
interests, to regulate, control, and direct die corporation, and its iiinds, and 
its franchise, at its own good will and pleasure. This cannot be. Such an 
authority does not exist in government. 

After Dajt77/oiith College iK IVoodw^ml, entrepreneurs wJio had squeezed 
corporate charters for private business through state legislatures by sweeten- 
ing them up %vith marmalade of public interest could breathe easy; those char- 
ters could not be canceled. The virtues of our competitive system are such that 
states began to compete for the corporate charter business. States such as New 
York, which first began to grant only limited duration charters after the 
Dartmouth decision, either gave up the fight or lost the incorporation busi- 
ness to New Jersey, the Delaware of the 19th centuiy. Today, any j\merican 
who can pay a modest iTanchise tax and filing fee can get a corporate charter, 
which is legally as valid as die kind George III used to put his seal and ribbon 
on. To be sure his private corporation hears only formal resemblance to 
General ALotors, General Tire, General Electric, or General Telephone. 

Since Justice Marshall and his associate justices made their pronounce- 
ment, longevity' has become as inherent a property of the corporate jugger- 
naut as inertia of matter. Adolph Berle, Jr. calculated the life expectancy of a 
large corporation to he some 900 years — close indeed to Methusaleltis 
recorded 963. Few large corporations ever vanish, for self-perpetuation is the 
real purpose ol the corporation become institution, as it is of every institu- 
tion. Wlien the tobacco corporations felt their existence threatened by the 
Surgeon General, they went into otiier businesses. The corporation must sur- 
vive even if the business purjxise it once represented is gone and forgotten. A 
thousand years from now, if banks have become places of worship as Samuel 
Butler predicted in Erchwon, the depositing congregation will be singing 
**AT&T\ dey live nine hunnert year.” Skeptics please note the Bank of The 
Manhattan Company and 'Uie Bank of New York still have their corporate 
charters. 


Editor’s Note: Mo ward Brod (Hansard College ’39, Ilanard Business 
School *41) had 25 years of senior marketing experience before becoming a 
consultant specializing in new' product marketing and turnarounds. *> 
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108TH CONGRESS 2D SESSION H. CON. RES. 471 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES JULY 12, 2004 
Mr. PASCRELL submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on Government Reform 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Recognizing and honoring the life and legacy of Alexander 

Hamilton on the bicentennial of his deatli because of his standing as 

one of the most influendal Founding Fathers of the United States, 

• WTiereas Alexander Hamilton dedicated his life to serving his 
adopted country as a Revolutionary soldier, aide-de-camp to 
General George Washington, Represeiitative to the Continental 
Congress, member of die New York State Assembly, first Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, and Inspector General ot the 
Army; 

• WTereas Alexander Hamilton was a poor teenage immigrant to 
New York from the West Indian Islands of Nevis and St. Croix; 

• Whereas in die early da>^ tif the Revolutionary War Alexander 
Hamilton was commissioned as a captain and raised and trained his 
own New York artillery regiment and served valiantly in die battles 
of Long Island and Manhattan; 

• Wliereas Alexander Hamilton quickly captured die attention of 
General George Washington who made him his aide-de-camp and 
confidant throughout the most difficult days of the Revolutionarv? 
War; 

• Mliereas in 1781, Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Hamilton of the 
Continental Army led a bold attack of New York troops during the 
siege ofYurktoivTi, the decisive and final bade of the Revolution a War; 

• UTereas in 1782, Alexander Hamilton was elected as a member of 
the Continental Congress from New York; 

• VMiereas as a privnate citizen Alexander Hamilton served many phil- 
anthropic causes and was a co-tbunder of the New York 
Manumission Society, the first abolitionist organization in New 
York and a major influence on the abolition of slavety from the 
State; 

• Wliereas Alexander Hamilton was a strong and consistent advocate 
against slavery^ and believed that Blacks and Mliites were equal citi- 
zens and equal in their mental and physical faculties; 

• Whereas Alexander Hamilton was one of the first members of the 
founding generation to call for a convention to drastically revise the 
Articles of 

Confederation; iustu i'onokkss 

• Whereas Alexander ^ehsiun 

Hamilton joined 
James Madison in 
Annapolis, Maryland 
in 1786 to officially 
request that the States 
call a constitutional 
convention; 

• Wliereas Alexander 
Hamilton was elected 
as a delegate to the 
Consdmdonal 
Convention of 1787 
from New York, 
where he played an 
influential role and 
was the only delegate 
from New York to 
sign the Constitution; 

• Mlvereas Alexander Hamilton was the primary author of the 


Fedir^ilist Papery^ the single most influential interpretation of 
American constitutional law ever written; 

• Wltereas Alexander Hamilton was the most important individual 
force in achieving the ratification of the Constitution in New York 
against the strong opposition of many of the delegates to the ratifr- 
ing convention; 

• Mliereas Alexander Hamilton was the leading voice of the founding 
generation in supportof the controversial doctrine of judicial 
review, which is the backbone for the role of the Supreme Court in 
the constitutional sy'stem of the United States; 

• MTereas on September 1 1, 1789, Alexander Hamilton was appomc- 
ed by President George Washington to be the first Secretary-^ of the 
Treasury; 

• WTiereas as Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton salvaged 
the public credit, created the first Bank of the United States, and 
outlined die basic economic vision of a mixed agricultural and mail” 
ufacturing society supported by a strong financial system that would 
underlie die great economic expansion of the United States for the 
next 2 centuries; 

• WTiereas .Alexander Hamilton was the leading proponent among 
the Founding Fathers of encouraging a strong manufacturing base 
for the United States in order to create good paying middle-class 
jobs and encourage a societ)*^ built on merit rather than class or skin 
color; 

• WTiereas in pursuit of this vision Alexander Hamilton founded The 
Society for EstabUsliing Useful Manufactures which in turn found- 
ed the town of Paterson, New Jersey, one of the first industrial cen- 
ters of the United States; 

• WTiereas Alexander Hamilton proposed and oversaw the creation of 
die Coast Guard for law enforcement in territorial waters of the 
United States; 

• WTiereas in 1798, President John Adams called upon Alexander 
Hamilton to niise an army in preparation for a possible w'ar widi 
France and, as Inspector General of the Army, he trained a pow'er- 
ful force of well-equipped soldiers who w^ere able to help deter w'ar 
at this vulnerable stage in the founding of die United States; 

• WTiereas throughout the founding era Alexander Hamilton was the 
leading advocate of a strong national union led by an efficient 

Federal Govenmient with significant protecdons for indhid- 
ual liberties; 

■ WTiereas on July H, 1 804, j\lexander Hamilton was 
fatally wounded in a duel In Wbehawken, New Jersey 
at the hands of Vice President Aaron Burr; and 
• WTiereas Alexander Hamilton died in Manhattan on 
July 12, 1804, and was eulogized across the country as 
one of the leading visionaries of the founding era: 

Now, tlierefore, be it Resolved by the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 
Congress (1) honors the great importance of the life 
and iegaej*^ of Alexander Hamilton to the United States 
of America on the bicentennial of Kis death; (2) recog- 
nizes the tremendous significance of die contributions 
of Alexander Hamilton to the United States as a sol- 
dier, citizen, and statesman; and (3) urges the people of 
die United States to share in this commemoration so as 
to gain a greater appreciation of the critical role that 
Alexander Hamilton had in defense of Americans free- 
dom and the foundingof the United States. 

Background: Alexander Hamikon by Charles Willson Peale *1* 
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President’s 

Column 



2007 

Exciting yet Challenging! 

I hope you all had a great Koliday season and were ful- 
filled and fulfilled the lives of others around you. We ended 
the year of 2006 at the PCD A show in St. Louis, h was a 
good show and the hobby seems to still be on a high. 'Pbe 
floor traffic was slow on Saturday, but Friday seemed a good 
day. We had probably 20-30 people at our general member- 
ship meeting to give us feedback on our new eclucatitmal ini- 
tiative. Wendell did tlie first presentation at FUN and 1 am 
sure he did a great job. Some asked us to devekyp grading 
standards. T maintain that the goal and mission of the SPAIC 
is to “educate, not dictate.” In other words, we hope to give 
collectors the tools to look at and scrutinize notes and there- 
by inteq:)ret the grade and price, as well insuring that the 
note is genuine and has not been assisted in its appearance. I 
think this is a great initiative and I look fon^'ard to caking it 
further. Also at the meeting, T asked for input from the 
members and except for the desire to have regional meetings 
west of the Rockies (which we will begin to investigate 
immediately), it seems the collector base is satisfied witli our 
direction. If not, please let me know. On a side note — the 
Eric New' man museum opened and one of our board mem- 
bers visited it and said it is great, well worth the trip and 
encouraged everyone to go see it. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Newman for this great opportunity he has given 
the hobby. By die way, Eric (SPAIC #9) is one of tlie senior 
members (along with Roy Pennell, SPAIC #8, and Marry 
Forman, SPMC #13) of our organization, 

I see 2007 as exciting because I don't see the hobby 
falling off and think it will maintain its momentum. 1 also 
say it will be challenging, I say this for mo reasons. First, 
we have to act to make sure the nionientum stays high. 
Exhibit) give lectures, write an article — all things all collec- 
tors can do. The second reason 1 think this will be a chal- 
lenging year is that our hobby is on w^hat 1 see as a precarious 
slippery slope. I see the highs, but also see some cooling 
dow'n and the real potential that many new' collectors are 
buying holders and grades and not notes. 1 fear that when 
they tr\^ to turn these notes over, they will get far less than 
tliey paid and therefore get discouraged and leave the hobby. 
I think the best way to ensure this does not happen is to pro- 
mote our new educational initiative and teach collectors bow 
to insure they get whni they are buying. I was asked if 1 was 
presiding over the death of the society. I really feel that I am 
not. While our membership growth is flat, that seems to be 
the standard in all of numismatics. Whether this is due to 
less disposable income or less rime to devote to hobbies, 1 
don/t know', but I think if we all work and promote our 
hobby, it will grovv and only get stronger. We are only as 
good as our members and 1 challenge you to do something to 
further promote it! Benny 


Paper Money will accepi classiHed advertising on a basis of 15c per word 
(minimum charge oi S3. 75 1 Commercial word ads are now allowed. Word 
count: Name and address count as five words. All other words and atibrevia- 
lions, llgure combi natrons and initials count as separate words. No checking 
copies. 1 0% discount for four or more insertions of the same C0|3y, Authors 
are also offered a free three-line classified ad in recognition of their contribu- 
lion Id the Sociely. These ads are denoted by (A) and are run on a space 
available basis. 

Special: Three line ad for six issues = only $20.50! 

INTERNATIONAL ENGRAVER'S LINE. World engravers & their work. 392 
pages, 700 ill. most in color. S74 ind. post. Premium ed, with signed notes 
SI 40. Gene Hessler. PO Box 31 144, Cincinnati., OH 45231 or 
engravers I ine^ao!. com P46i 

BOOKS ON U,S, & FOREIGN PAPER MONEY, Securities, Obsoletes, Bank 
Hislories, Nationals, Small/Large Notes, etc. Lisis available. Sanford Durst, 
106 Wooddeft Avenue, Freeport, NY 11520 Fax 516-867-3397 e-mail: 
sj dbooks^ver i zon . net t246 r 

BOOKS: OFFERING WISMER'S Obsoleie NY $20; Pennsylvania 512. Ohio 
$12, Pennell's N.C. $1D, Bowen's Michigan Notes/Scrip (HO 54 5, 
Slabaugh's Confederate Stales Paper Money (updated Doug Ball) SI 2 and 
many others, Write!! Add S3. 00 postage,4jook. Sanford DursL 10b Wooddeft 
Avenue, Freeport, NY 1 1 520 (146) 

MEXICO BANKNOTES WANTED. Prior to 1915 with IMPRINTED or 
AFFIXED revenue stamp on reverse. Bob Bergstrom, 1711 Driving Park Road, 
Wheaton, IL 60187 USA bobanne@shcglobal.net (2441 

COLLECTOR NEEDS Annual Report oi ihe Com pi roller of the Currency 1663 
thru 1935. Ron Horstman, 501 0 Timber Lane, Gerald, MO 63037 (A) 

WASHINGTON STATE NATIONALS WANTED. Seeking large-size WA 
nationals from Aberdeen, Hoquiam, and Montesano. Chris Flaat, 
cHaat@msn.com, 425-706-6022 [244) 

KANSAS NBNs WANTED . Goodland -"14163, Olathe -3720, Pleasanton 
#680.3. A.R. Sundell, Box 1192, Olathe. KS 66051 (246) 

COLLECTOR BUYING AND SELLING published U.S. National Bank 
Histories and other publications! Offer what you have; send your "Want 
Lisi." Bob Cochran, PO Box 1085, Florissant, MO 63031 (PROUD SPM- 
CLM69) (252) 

AUTHORS RECEIVE FREE CLASSIFIED AD, Write now (PM) 




LINCOLN PORTRAIT ITEMS. Collector desires bank notes, scrip, checks, 
CDVs, engraved/lithographed ephemera, etc. with images of Abraham 
Lincoln for book on same. Contact Fred Reed at P.O. Box 118162, 
Carrollron, TX 75051-8162 or freed3@airmaii.nei (252) 

HUNDREDS OF PAPER MONEY MAGAZINES FOR SALE from before I 
became Editor back to 1960s & 1970s. J bought ibese filling sets. Fill your 
needs now. E-mail me freed3@airmail.nei & I'll sell you what I got! (2521 

WANTED, Canadian Chartered Bank Notes. Wendell Wolka, PO Box 1211, 
Gree n wood, I n d la na 46142 (24 6) 

WANTED. OBSOLETES AND NATIONALS from New London County a 
Links (Colchester, Jewett City, Mysttc> New London, Norvs'ich, Pawcatuck. 
StonEngton). Also 1732 notes by New London Society Uniied for Trade and 
Commerce and FNB of Tahoka Nationals ^8597. David Hinkle, 215 Parkway 
North, Waterford, CT D63B5. (246) 

OLD PAPER MONEY MAGAZINES FOR SALE! Great reading is research 
material. Five different copies from Ihe 1 9605 and 1970s only 550. Mulllple 
groupings available, e-mail firsi to Fred Reed at freed3@airmaiLnel [2521 

AUTHORS RECEIVE FREE CLASSIFIED AD. Wriie now fPMi 
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Official notice: 

Nominations Open for SPMC 

FOLLOWING SPMC GOVERNORS' TERMS EXPIRE IN 2007: 


Wes Durand Rob Kravitz 

Fred Reed Bob Schreiner 


Board 


If you have suggestions for candidates, or if the governors named above wish to run for 
another term, please notify Nominations Chairman Tom Minerley, 25 Holland Ave #001, 
Albany, NY 12209-1735. 

In addition, candidates may be placed on the ballot in the following mamier; (1) A writ- 
ten nominating petition, signed by 10 current members, is submitted; and (2) An acceptance 
letter from the person being nominated is submitted with the petition. Nominating peti- 
tions (and accompanying letters) must be received by the Nominations Chairman by March 
15, 2007, 

Biographies of the nominees and ballots (if necessary) for the election will be included in 
the May /June 2007 issue of Paper Money. The ballots will be counted at Memphis and 
announced at the SPMC general meeting held during the International Paper Money Show. 

Any nominee, but especially first- time nominees, should send a portrait and brief biog- 
raphy to the Editor for publication in Paper Money. *1* 


[ WANT ADS WORK FOR YOU 


Money Mart ads can help you sell your duplicates, advertise your want list, 
increase your collection, and help you have more fun with your hobby. 
Up to 20 words plus your address in SIX BIG ISSUES only $20.50/year!!!! * 

* Additional charges apply for longer ads; see rates on page opposite — Send payment with ad 

Take it from those who have found the key to "Money Mart success" 
Put out your want list in "Money Mart" 
and see what great notes become part of your collecting future, too. 


(Please Print) 


n 


L 


ONLY $20.50 / YEAR ! ! ! (wow) 
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Web test press named for first Treasur y Secretar y 

Hamilton Press prints both sides of FRNs 

By Michele Orzano 


Copyright 1994 Coin World, Sidney, Ohio USA 45365. 

Reprinted with permission from the August 15, 1994, issue of Coin World (www. coinworld. com). 




Above: Close-up of the plate used to 
print the face of $t Federal Reserve 
Notes* 

Printing of the face of the notes begins 
here* 


Fl^ER MAKING REQUESTS FOR TWO YEARS, COIN 
JVarTd finally got its first look at the Bureau of Engraving anc! 
Printing's $12*7 million weUfetl currency system. Unfortunately, it 
wasn’t running. 

The day Com World visited, July 12, 1994, die 120- foot long press had been 
shut down for almost two months. According to James H. Salter, acting manag- 
er of the web currency manufacturing 
unit, the last time the press ran was Mwy 
17th* Since then, web-fed press officials 
have been waiting for new' plates to print 
Series 1993 $1 Federal Resen^e notes* 
Those plates ivill bear the signatures of 
U*S* Secretary of the Treasury Lloyd 
Bentsen and U.S* Treasurer Alar}^ Ellen 
\ Vi throw * 

New plates for the sheet-fed presses 
took priority, according to Salter, who 
said he didn't know when to e.vpect 
Series 1993 plates for die w^eb-fed press. 

Salter, w'ho sened as manager from 
the time the contract was aw^arded in 
1986 until the BEP took possession of 
the press in .August 1991, began his work 
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WANTED 

AUTOGRAPHS 


Tlie W^orks ol Rapliael P. Tkiaii 

Manuscripts 1mm Duke Universiti^ 

Original signatures of famous 
historical people on 
• currency • letters • photos • 

• documents • checks ♦ 

SERIOUS BUYER! 

“PAYING TOP DOLLAR’ 

ERROR CURRENCY 

LOW SERIAL & SOLID NUMBER 

SMALL SIZE NOTES 

SEND FOR OUR FREE PRICE LIST 

RAY ANTHONY 

P.0, Box 1210 

Winston, OR 97496 

(541) 679-1002 

ANA LIFE MEMBER 2247 

MEMBER MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY 

Records and Correspondence of the 
Confederate Treasury 

Financial Extracts from the 
Confederate Congressional Records 

Five-Volume Thian Personal Collection: 
Confederate and Other Paper Money, 
Confederate Bonds and other 
Financial Documents 

History of the Confederate Flag and Seal 

Photographed, Digitized and Edited by 

George Tremmel, Bob Schreiner and Tom Carson 

5,838 Searchable Pages on One DVD 
Requires Adobe Acrobat Reader 7 (included on DVD) 


$85 Check or Money Order 


Tennessee Residents add $7.44 sales tax 

Tom Carson 

5712 N. Morgan LN 
Chattanooga, TN 37415 
h tc arson@com cast.net 


^ 







WANTED: 





NATIONAL 


Buying & Selling 

BANK NOTES 


Quality Collector Currency 



* Colonial & Continental Currency 

Buying and Selling Nationals 



• Fractional Currency 


from all states. 


• Confederate & Southern States Curren- 




cv * Confederate Bonds 


Price lists are not available. 


* Large Size & Small Size Currency 

Please send your want list. 







Alwavs BUYING All of the Above 

Paying collector prices for better 



Call or Ship for Best Offer 


California notes! 







Free Pricelist Available Upon Request 

WILLIAM LITT 



James Polis 


P.O. BOX 6778 





San Mateo, California 94403 



4DU1 UOnilCCIICUl AVGniic fMVV DUtlG oUO 

Washington, DC 20008 


(650) 458-8842 



(202) 383-6650 


Fax: (650) 458-8843 



Fax: (202)363-4712 


E-mai!: BillLitt@aol.com 



E-mail: Jpolis7935@aoLcom 





Member: SPMC, FCCB, ANA 


Member SPMC, PCDA, ANA 
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Light moynted inside the web-fed press 
shines on plate used to print the back 
of the notes. This ''sleeve" contains 
three 32-subject note plates that apply 
a 9 6 -subject impression on the paper 
as it passes through. 


First stop is a vacuum unit that 
removes loose particles from the 
paper. White arrow indicates the 
black vacuum lube beneath the paper^ 


with the BEP in 1972. The .Mexander Hamilton press, considered by BEP offi- 
cials as ii prototype model, was designed by Hamilton Tool Inc. of Hamilton, 
Ohio. The BEP said the purchase price of the press was SI 0,2 million. 
According to BEP officials, about “$2*5 million more has been spent on testing 
and developmental efforts” in addition to “costs normaliy associated with site 
preparation and installalion.” 

VVTiat makes the web-fed system different from the BEP s sheet-fed presses 
is that the back, and then the face of die note is printed on die same press as a 
web of paper passes over tw'O chrome- plated copper printing cylinders of 96 
subjects each, Salter said it takes three men to operate die equipment, and when 
in operation, is in use on only one shift. 

The process begins with a continuous roll of 25. 5-incli wide paper thread- 
ing its way through various printing process stations tucked along the 120-foot- 
long machine. Rolls of paper for die wel>fed press are 23,000 to 24,000 feet 

long, and weigh between 950-970 pounds. 
Approximately 400 feet of paper is thread- 
ed through the machine during a press 
run. 

The first stage in the process is the 
vacuum unit, which removes loose parti- 
cles from the web (paper). Then there is 
an optical camera to check for flaws, holes 
or tears in the paper. In addition, there is 
a mechanical detector that looks for any- 
thing in the web more than twice as thick 
as the w'eb. 'Fhere are also sensors to 
detect the moisture and/or dryness level 
of the paper as it is going through the 
unit. 

Salter said BEP officials have never 
had to add moisture at this stage. He said 
the paper is produced in a climate-con- 
trolled plant and stored in climate-controlled areas of the BEP, which helps 
control the amount of moisture it might absorb. 

After checking the moisture/diymess level of the paper and adding appro- 
priate moisture or drying the paper if necessarVi the actual printing process 
begins. The paper comes in contact with the ^'sleeve” that contains three 32- 
subject note plates of the back of the note which then applies a 96 -subject 
impression of the back of the note. 




Next comes a visual inspection by a 
camera synchronized with a strobe light 
to continuously scan the paper from side- 
to-side while the press is running to check 
on the printing quality. The camera is 
searching for evidence of too much ink, 
too little ink, or smears. 

The paper is then fed into a gas -fired 
oven which maintains a 2 80 -degree web 
temperature. The paper is then cooled 
and the moisture level is checked and 
adjusted if necessary. The process is 
repeated to print the face of the notes. 
Once the printing of the front of the note 
is complete, the paper once again is 
checked for moisture level before being 
sent to the oven to dry. 
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You*re Invited to the... 13th ANNUAL 

CHICAGO PAPER MONEY EXPO 


Featuring a Major Auction hy Lyn Knight 



Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
March 8-11,2007 
Crowne Plaza Chicago O’ Hare 
5440 North River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 





Tvv^ty 


i') ffinB Uifmwwaw iB wmwim 


The Chicago Paper Money 
Expo, featuring a Lyn Knight 
auction, is sponsored by 
F+W Publications, the 
World's Largest Publisher of 
Hobby Related Publications, 
including Bank Note 
Reporter & the Standard 
Catalog of United States 
Paper Money. 

For more info about this 
show and others, visit our 
Web site at 

WWW. collect, com/shows 


* 85 Dealer Bourse Area 

* Paper Money Auction by Lyn F. Knight 

* Society Meetings 

* Educational Programs 

* Complimentary Airport Shuttle 


Show Hours 

Thursday, March 8 2 pm - 6 pm 

rProfessiorial Preview — S5Q) 
Friday, March 9 10 am - 6 pm 

Saturday, March 10 10 am - 6 pm 

Sunday, March 11 1 0 am - 1 pm 

(Two-day pass valid Friday and Saturday: 
$5.00, Free Admission Sunday, 
Children 1 6 and under - Free) 


Hotel Reservations 

Please call the Crowne Plaza O' Hare directly at 
(847) 671-6350 and ask for rate code '"MON” 
for the special Chicago Paper Money Expo 
rate of SI 12 S/D, 


Bourse Information: 

Kevin Foley 

P.O. Box 573 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(414) 421-3484 • FAX: (414) 423-0343 
E-mail: kfoley2@wi.rr.com 
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Gas-fired oven, mounled above print- 
ing area, maintains a 280 -degree web 
temperature to dry the paper after 
printing. The paper is then cooled and 
the moisture level is checked and 
adjusted if necessary* 

Below: Paper begins its journey 
through the web-fed press. 


As the paper nears the end of its run, an inspection unit has been installed 
which is the second module of an automated on-line inspection system, accord- 
ing to BEP officials. It was delivered last fall and is now undergoing a series of 
test tnals. BEP officials say they expect the “developmental and full conversion 
to these systems to take about 10 years.” 

A check is again made on the qualitj' of the 
printing. If a particular section is bad, it is marked 
with a symbol recognizable by an automatic sort- 
ing machine under development by the BEP. 
Flawed notes are sent to the mutilation bin. 
Almost all of the rejects are over-inked or under- 
inked. 

If the notes pass inspection, they are sent 
upstairs to the Currency Overprinting and 
Processing Equipment that applies the black 
Federal Reserve Bank seats and four Federal 
Resen^e numbers and the green "rreasuiy seal and 
serial numbers — called the overprint — before 
the sheets are cut, stacked and packed for ship- 
ment. 

Notes printed on the web-fed press are easy 
to spot because of certain adaptations made for 
the press. Alost significantly, the plate location number and face check letter 
have been eliminated from the face of the notes and the plate number on the 
back of the notes has been moved from the bottom of the E in ONE to the top. 

Salter said there are six major tension zones scattered throughout the 
machine that coiidnuoiisly monitor paper tension, two other areas diat specifi- 
cally check face and back registration, and three moisture units. 

In addition to checking for printing quality and registradon, equipment on 
the press will also detect whether a pollution control devuce is malfunctioning 
or whether the continuous roll of paper tears during the printing process, at 
which point it will automatically shut die press down if it detects problems. 

Salter, v/ho acknowledged that the depth of die engra\dng on 
the plates has been reduced in spots, but wasn't specific about 
where, said the pre.ss is still officially considered to !>e in the 
developmental stage, although die press has produced acceptable 
quality notes. 

Salter said the BEP is currently testing inks and paper on the 
press, which still requires some fine tuning. He said they want to 
make the optimum use of the 75 -percent cotton, 25-percent 
linen paper used. Because the web- fed press uses moisture during 
die printing process, die wet-tensile strengdi is a prime consider- 
ation. 

According to Dennis R. Jacobs, assistant for technical ser- 
vices for the web- fed press, this is the only wide web press cur- 
rently using the intaglio method of printing. Jacobs emphasized 
that the intaglio printing requires different pressure on the press 
and different paper properties. Those requirements in turn call 
for tighter controls on the tension, moisture and diyness of the 
paper. 

France uses several web- fed presses that print single-note 
w ide, but Jacobs said “this is the only operating bank note press 
that prints both sides in one pass.” “The ink, paper and plates 
are all unique for this press — it's all togedier unique,” Jacobs 
said. <♦ 
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The 

Stylish 

Secretary 


The Story of 
Secretary 
Alexander 
Hamilton’s 
Portrait on the 
New $10 Note 


W ITH THE UNVEILING OF 
the Series 2004A $10 Federal 
Reserve Note (below) last year, the 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
first Secretary of the Treasury, 
once again graces tlie face of 
the note. 


Portrait detail engraved by BEP Portrait Engravers Kenneth Kipperman and 
William Fleishell 111, Series 2004A $10 Federal Reserve Note face. 
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A NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
portraits of our first Secretary of 
the Treasun^ have graced U.S. currency. 
Flamil ton’s image first appeared on the 
$10 note beginning %virh die Series 1928 
Federal Resene Notes. The earliest use 
of the secretaiy’s portrait, however, was 
on the $5 Demand Note, Series 186L 
The new note was released March 
2nd, but this portrait and the Bureau of 
Engi'aving and Printing have had a long 
association. To understand this associa- 
tion we must go back to an earlier peri- 
od and a different BEP product, 

Fift\' years ago on Jan, 1 1, 1957, a 
coinmemorative postage stamp celebrat- 
ing the bicentennial of Alexander 
Hamilton’s birth was issued in New 
York City. The Post Office Department 
commissioned BEP to design the stamp, 
supplying BEP designers with a portrait 
of the first Secretaiy. 



Engraved portrait of Ales^ander Hamilton by BEP Portrait 
Engravers Kenneth Kipperman and William Fleishell llt^ Series 
1 999 $1 0 Federal Reserve Note face. 


This article is based on exhibitions at the BEP 
facilities in Washington, DC and Fort Worth, TX 
surrounding release of the NexCen colorful $10 
note. BEP's Curator, Cecilia Wertheimer and 
her staff prepared these exhibits, which are 
shared with Paper Money readers by Claudia W, 
Dickens, Manager, Division of External Affairs 
at the BEP, While nearly everyone in the BEP 
Historical Resource Center played some role in 
putting these exhibits on display, Barbara A. 
Bither and Colleen Hennessey, both of whom 
work for HRC under the Byther, Managing 
Collections, LLC contract, wrote the labels and 
captions and selected the topics as well as the 
contents of the exhibits. Ravinder Ganjoo pre- 
pared the images. Photos not otherwise credit- 
ed are courtesy of the Department of the 
Treasury, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 



Three-cent postage stamp, 1957 Bicentennial of Alexander 
Hamilton's Birth. Portrait engraved by Richard M. Bowser, 1956. 
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An Invitation from 

The New Hampshire Currency Study Project 


Q. DAVID BOWERS and 
DAVID M. SUNDMAN 

are involved in a long-term 
project to describe the history 
of ail currency issued in the 
State of New Hampshire, as 
well as to com]>ile a detailed 
registry of all known notes 
(whether for sale or not). Our 
area of interest ranges from 
early colonial times through 
the Revolutionary era, the 
state-chartered bank years 
(1792*1866), and the era of 
National Banks (1863- 1935 K 
This will result in a book 
under the imprimatur of the 
Society of Paper Money 
Collectors, with help from the 
New Hampshire Historical 
Society, the Smithsonian 
institution, and others. 

Ajhirt fmn the above, 

DovUi M. Siiiuinkin is presuieiit of 
Uttletoii Coin Conifxmy md 
Q, David Bowen is a prindfHif of 
Ainerkan LLCf 

tuhi both advertisers in the present 
book. For other cotmnerda! 
transtietions and business, refer 
to those advertisements. 



Srru'f ttj SJU MtUmtui Ihmk Nofr Jnmt 
Ubi /VfT>v Nru' njiiiifyJjiVi". 




THE WINCH ESTER RANK 

One 




A m i Oimlrtr 

ri'itj /rlFMl ttll* 


a Sn iv^ 4 
SIIJ {Itit k ttvm 
WinOuwi Ntniiutiit iisHxk. 



NkTIOiVJif, 

■« S’ 



rt w ^iiuse |[m> /iml' |jff iJii' U'phc /joIit ii'iiiJisii' I'fiKi eJKI, VA'i>TE fti'.iUT 


I f you have New Hampshire currency or 
old records or correspondence relating 
to the same, or other items of historical 
interest, please contact us. In addition. 
Bowers and Sundman are avid collectors 
of these bills and welcome contact from 
anyone having items for sale. We will pay 
strong prices for any items we need! 



SJlt l^fTrthj Suiity Ptif^ri ur n'/KTiU'iJm. riihl n 

[tf Ni’iv i ItifHpt^hhv ihiii t ijnii'iio' dniptn^ nmf wreMii'. 


WWW. nhc u rrcncy,coni 


We kifyk fonvrtrd to hearing from you I 

Tiu NEW Hampshire currency Study iv.,jea 

Box 5;w, Wolfeboro Falls, NH («896 

l> mail: in fa(n n li c ii r rc ncy . co m f Vc«if i'-twif wHi }iv fnnvtm hi to Mi i 
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FIE ORIGIN.^ IiVUGE CAME 
from a lithograph after a full- 
length painting by John Trumbull locat- 
ed in New York City Hall. This paint- 
ing is also kno^rn as the Wiemer por- 
trait. The lithograph was printed by 
Armstrong and Co. as the fivntispkce to 
George Shears book. The Life and Epoch 
of Alexander Hamilton^ published in 
1879. 

Development of the stamp began in 
August of 1956 when John Underhill, a 
representative from the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, 
requested, with the approval of the Post 



Office, that BEP prepare rough sketch- 



es, which were to include the portrait of 


Afksr 

litli JldHtoE- 

Hamilton and Federal Hall in New 

York City. 


Original source for portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton. Lithograph with 

Bureau designers Charles R. 


tint stone by Armstrong and Co., hon- 

Chickering, Victor S. McCloskey, and 

William K. Schrage each prepared mod- 
els for the bicentennial stamp. 

Artwork for the 3-cenl Bicentennial 

tispiece for George Shea's Life and 
Epoch of Alexander Hamilton, Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood and Co.^ 1 879. 


Schrage, who prepared the artwork 


of Alexander Hamilton's Birth 
postage stamp^ 1957, and the 
chosen for the stamp, reversed the por- $10 FRNs Series 1999 and 


trait from the original lithograph. By 
August 20th William IC Schrage had 
completed the artwork for the portrait 
On the 20th, proposed postage stamp 
designs w'ere delivered to the 
Commission. 


2004A, designed by 
William K. Schrage, T9S6. 
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Artwork, 3-cent postage stamp, Alexander Hamilton and Federal Hall, 
Bicentennfal of Hamilton's Birth, 1957» Designed by William K. Schrage, 
1 956, and approved for production. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 

FEfJEHAL HALL 



Above: Two photographic copies of 
rejected postage stamp designs, 3- 
cent Alexander Hamilton and Federal 
Hall, Bicentennial of Hamilton's 
Birth, 1957. Designed by Victor S. 
McCloskey )r. (top), and Charles R. 
Checkering (immediately above), 
1956. 

Right: Model approving production 
of 3-cent postage stamp, Alexander 
Hamilton and Federal Hall, 
Bicentennia] of Alexander Hamilton's 
Birth, 1957. Signed by Arthur E, 
Summerfield, Postmaster General. 



O F THE SEVTRAL DIFFERENl^ 
models submitted by designers 
McCloskey, Schrage and Chickering, 
Scbrage^s was the one finally selected. 
Models from all three designers are 
illustrated. 

It was not until the end of October 
that the model was approved, and w^ork 
on the die begun by engravers Richard 
M. Bower and George A. Payne. By 
December 1 0th, plates were certified 
and printing began. First delivery of 
completed sheets to the Post Office 
Department was on Dec. 27, 1956. 

In all of the models for the stamp, 
Hamilton and Federal Hall are included 
with the portrait, in two cases being 
reversed from the original design source 
to balance composition of the stamp. 
The inclusion of Federal Hall was 
important for it was the site of the first 
meetings of the Federal Government 
after the ratification of the Constimtion 
in 1788. 

Hamilton served as die New York 
delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, and w^as 
one of the signers of the Constitution. 
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E NEWLY RELEASED $10 
Federal Reserve Note is based 


on the Series 1999 design concept. In 
1998, Bureau designers returned to 
Selim ge^s 1957 portrait to create the 
new, larger engraving of Hamilton used 
on the Federal Reserve Note, Thus, the 
portraits of Hamilton, used for both 
Series 1999 and 2004A, comes from the 
same artwork and design source as the 
bicentennial postage stamp. 

During planning for the Scries 1999 
$10 note several designs were consid- 
ered including a different portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton, It was rejected 
because Hamilton looked 
far too young to be a states- 
man on U,S, Currency. 

This portrait is based on an 
1865 Daniel Huntington 
painting after a portrait by 
John TruiiibuIL 

BEP Portrait 

Engravers Kenneth 

Kipperman and William 
Fleishell III engraved the 
portrait for the note. 

Impoitant changes from the first series 
inciude the elimination of die concen- 
tric circles which had surrounded 
Hamilton’s image, the addition of 
shoulders, and the movement of the 
portrait up into the decorative lathe 
work at the top of die note. 




K i?3lj567a h 


Computer-generaled^ rejected face design concept for the 
$10 FRN, Series 1999. Design attributed to V, Jack Ruther 
and/or Peter M. Cocci^ 1 995^ and back design concept A. 


Painting of Alexander Hamilton 
by Daniel Huntington after |ohn 
Trumbull; circa 1847-1851, 
(Department of the Treasury) 


Portrait of young Alexander Hamilton engraved by Thomas R. 
Hipseben in 1995 for the new $10 note, but rejected for use 
because the unfamiliar image of Hamilton was considered too 
young and dashing. 
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Progress proof, $t0 Federal Reserve Note, Series 2n04A, face. Proof 
is from final die used for Series 2004A, before the shoulders aud coal 
were added. Portrait engraved by Kenneth Kipperman and William 
Fleisbeil III, 2004, 



Above and below; Engraved proofs, $1 0 Federal Reserve Notes, Series 
2004A, faces, A representation of Liberty's torch appears in metallic mk. 
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O RANGE, YELLOW AND RED 
colors have been added to the 
background. A rendition of die torch 
from the Statue of Liberty and the 
beginning line of the Preamble to the 
Constitution, “We the People , , 
appears in red behind the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury^ seals. 

Completed in 1884, the Statue of 
Liberty remains a symbol of freedom 
and democracy throughout the world. 
Her torch, an emblem of life and 
enlightenment, is the familiar icon that 
has become shorthand for both the larg- 
er figure and her deeper meaning. 

To the right of the former 
Secretary, Liberty's 
torch again is seen as 
a small engraved 
icon. Liberty, as an 
allegorical female fig- 
ure, has often been a source of imagen" 
for earlier issues of currency, where she 
has appeared in classical garb accompa- 
nied by an evolving inventory of sym- 
bols. The Statue of Liberty has also 
appeared on our currency, notably on 
the backs of large size Federal Reserve 
Notes and Federal Reserve Bank Notes. 



!St57: 


0 - y* ar -c- r 




/ tf - ' 7' -?crr */ 
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A S A COMPLEMENT TO THE 
portrait of the first Treasury 
Secretary, it is only fitting that the back 
of the note includes a vignette of the 
Department of the Treasur}^ building* 
This view is the same as the one used for 
the Series 1999 note, but the building's 
surroundings have been made more nat- 


ural with clouds replacing concentric 
lines of tiie previous series* 

This image of the Treasury' build- 
ing is based on an engraving done by 
Louis S. Schofield in 1923 from a pre- 
World War II photograph. BEP 
Portrait Engraver Christopher D. 
Madden engraved the Series 1999 
vignette of die Treasury building on die 
reverse of the $10 note. Also contribut- 
ing to the back design was BEP Letter 
Engraver Gary Slaghc. 

Why is Alexander Hamilton so 
important that he would appear on so 
many United States notes over nearly a 
centur)^ and a half? His legacy remains 
an indelible imprint on our money and 
our dines, *1* 





Above: Computer-generatecl back design concept B for the $t0 FRN, 
Series 1 999* Notice differences from the accepted design below. 


Below: Approved model for the Series 1 999 $1 0 Federal Reserve Note, 
face and back, signed by Secretary of the Treasury Lawrence H. 
Summers, 
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Famous James Ear/e Fraser statue depicts Treasur y Secretary 

New sawbuck backs portray Hamilton clearly 

By Fred Reed 


F cjr eight decades 

Alexander Hamilton has shared a 
distinction with Abraham Lincoln. 

Each appears on BOTH die face and 
back of modern small sht U.S, cur- 
rency. 

Lincoln's portrait on the S5 face 
and his shadowy appearance between 
columns on the Memorial back is 
widelv known. In fact, Lincoln's dual 
appearance is a standarcl trivia quiz 
a n SWT r , H ow e ver, on r fi rst T reas u ii' 

Secretaiy's dual presence on SlO liills is less well known. 

The reasons for this oversight are easy to explain. Like 
Lincoln, Hamilton's back image is in the form of a statue, but 

unlike the Great Emancipator 
ensconsced in his Greek temple 
on the Mall, Hamilton's free- 
standing bronze is on the south 
plaza of the Main I’leasury 
Building. 

In the past Hamilton has 
been easy to overlook because 
the angle of the source motlel 
L.S. Schofield used for the 
Treasury engraving when small 
size currency was introduced 
poses the sranding figure against 
a backdrop of foliage, I'he 
engraver attempted to lighten 
this backdrop, but it takes a dis- 
cerning eye to find Hamilton. 
Unlike the 1929 and later 


notes w'hich shtnv the Treasury^’s Greek-revival south face 
from the southeast, these newTr 1999-date FRNs depict the 
edifice's south plaza head on. Thus, Chris Maden's doseup, 
fulLtace engraving shows the statue larger and in greater detail 
on its sunny south plaza location. 

llie heroic-sized Hamilton statue is die work of sculptor, 
coin and medal tlesigner James Earle Fraser. A member of the 
Commission of Fine Arts during the post-U"\\l era when 
much of the adornment that graces the Nation's Capital was 
produced, Hamilton w'as Fraser's first great public commis- 
sion, follow ed by many federal projects in succeeding years. 

Fraser's Hamilton bronze was dedicated on ATay 17, 
1923, with President Harding and TVeasury- Secretary- Mellon 
present. Art historians have labeled it the finest freestanding 
single sculpture in the federal District of Columbia, a cin* daz- 
zling w'ith artistic ornamentation. 

.According to tradition, a bit 
of mystei-y shrouds this statue. Ac 
its dedication, President Harding 
mentioned a donor, but did not 
reveal his/her identicy^ “New^s 
reports,'’ according to one source, 

''attribute the statue to a veiled 
w oman who was reported to have 
donated the Funds/' This donor's 
identity' is still unknown. 

Interestingly, Fraser also 
sculpted the companion heroic- 
sized bronze statue of our fourth 
Treasury Secretary Albert 
Gallatin (right), wdiich graces the 
opposite, north plaza of the main 
'IVeasur)- Building, 
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7;^' AObve: 1792 SUMflBBEription agreement for one share. 
Background: The Great Falls seerftrom Harry B. Haines Overlook Park. 
(Photos not otherwise credited, courtesy of Great Falls Visitor Center) 
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78, GEORCS: WASHINGTON, THE MARQUIS 

e Lafayette, his aid-de-camp Colonel James McHenry, and 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton took a break in the mictet of the 

■* 

American Revolution to have a picnic. The place they chose to 
enjoy their “modest Fejiast” of cold hamv tongue ai|d biscuits was 

_ ^ it 

near the Passaic Ealls in northel'n New Jersey. The soldiers could 
hardly have picked a more BucoHc spot to get away from the wor- 
ries of fhe war.. T^J^ly sign of civiEzation was a small town nes 
ded at the le falls, consisting of just 1 ?^iomes, a tavern, 

and a main street called Peace and Plenty Lane. It was, wrote 
McHenry, a “cheerful” time. . . . 
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PATEKSON 

3 L O T T K K \ rr-y=^/^ . 

HIS TJCA'Ertv!!/ cntlilr thi^ 1 6 fuch P^IZE 

^ __ may he dnnvn afythip Us Sumher^ in the Lottkry of^ 
^the SoClKTY FUR KijTAliLtbPIlNO UsEKl-J. M A \ L^K AL'-J L' il KS^, 

I M LTCifhed by Ptrtae nf an Afh ihv Ligi(imure ttic c/ fei 
I %P!ev)~Jerfcy^ — Sublet} to a DeducTmt oj i^pir Cent- 


IT 


Printed tickets for prizes in the lottery 
sponsored by the Society for Establishing 
Useful Manufactures. Background: SUM 
wrought iron sign near the falls. 


fe 






H A T ii. (I S O N / - # 


I. o r r E i; y. 


MliS Tickei^ will ^'ncitie ihe Ijcucer to fuch Piiizii^ 
JL as may he drawn rt^;;nnil iu Number, iu tlie ^ 

the Sockiy for eJ/.dCfJng Lfe/nl Atmmfadnres^ eYecX^Kig, 
Virtue of m Ait of die l^eeilliruirecit' the .Stiuc of New-^^ 


— lubjccl Ion DeduLtiou of 15 iitrCLUii- 


T he next tlme raaiilton 

visited the Passaic Fails, the ■ 
economic future of the United 
States would be at stake. 

Alan Versus Machine 

Eleven years hirer, having won the war, President 
Washington and Secretaty^ of the 'Freasuiy' Hamilton were 
tiy ing to secure peace by placing their young nation on a firm 
footing within the international comm unity-, EJotli realized 
that the United States had to develop more industrial capabili- 
t:\% so that it wouldn’t be dependent on foreign sources for 
manufactured goods. As Washington wrote in 17B9, “the 
greatest and most important object of internal concern are 
manufactures and inland navigation.” 

Accordingly, on Jan. 15, 1790, the House of 
Representatives directed Hamilton to prepare a report on 
manufactures, “particularly the means of promoting such as 
will tend to render the United States independent of foreign 
nations for militar)^ and other supplies.” 

Hamilton was certainly the right man for the job. He fer- 
vently believed in using the federal government’s power to 
build a strong national economy based on business and indus- 

This view was the opposite of that held by Thomas 
Jefferson and others, who favored an agrarian economy, 
“Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens, the most 
independent, the most virtuous,” Jeffei^on said. 

To Hamilton, the idea that a nation of farmers could 
compete against the economic might of industrialized Europe 
was hopelessly naive. In the Report on Alanufacrures he sub- 
mitted to Congress, Hamilton pleadetl for government inter- 
vention in manufacturing. “In what can it (the public purse] 
be so useful, as in prompting and improving the efforts of 
industry^?” he wrote. Hamilton proposed that the federal gov- 
ernmentspend $1 million, two-percent of the national debt, to 
build a “national manufactory'.” 

Although this idea was rejected by Congress, Hamilton 
had no intention of abandoning it. If public financing would 
not work, Hamilton would build his national manufactory 


printer^ C "y ^7 


with private funds. Thus, the Society^ for Establishing Useful 
iVl a nu factu res ( SU M ) was bo rn . 

The SUM 

In August 1791, Hamilton, his friend and financial specu- 
lator William Duer, and four others met in New Brunswick, 
NJ to draft the SUM prospectus. It called for an initial capital- 
ization of S 500,000, raised by selling corporate stock, that 
would be used as seed money to build Victories, buy machines, 
and hire w'orkers. 

The SUM was to have 13 directors, including a governor 
and deputy^ governor. The number of ^^otes for each stockhold- 
er was in propoititm to die number of shares held. Ho^^'ever, 
neither the United States nor any state that held stock would 
have more chan 100 votes. By^ stipulating that the SUAEs capi- 
tal stock consist largely tjf gave rmnent bonds and shares in the 
Bank of the United States, Hamilton was tying together manu- 
facturing, die federal government and SU^M stockholders. 

The SUM got off to a rt) using start. Thanks to Duet's 
con need on.s, S6 00,000 worth of stock was sold, including 
S2 5,000 to a group of Dutdi bankers. I he SUM charter, shep- 
h e I'd e d by N e w J c rs c y Gove rn or (anti S U Al s to c k h o k 1 e r ) 
William Paterson through die state legislature, was the sweet- 
heart deal of the centutyc It granted tax-exempt status to the 
SUM and its property.'. Stare taxes, however, would Iiave to be 
paid alter the first 10 years. The SUM could govern its own 
lands, condemn odier property' for its use, and hold lotteries to 
riise revenue. The corporation also had exclusive domain over 
the Passaic River, meaning that it controlled a critical water 
supply for much of northern New Jersey. The SUM chose a 
site near the Passaic Falls for the venture, so they could harness 
the falls’ tremendous waterpower. They^ named the site 
Paterson, after New Jersey’s governor. 

Disaster 

Unfornmateiy, this good beginning was no guarantee of 
success. Things began to go wrong for the SUAI when 
William Duer was named governor. This critical lack of judg- 
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Above: 1B79 Rogers Locomotive building on Spruce St. Right: Alexander Hamilton statue by Franklin Simmons at the overlook. Below: Society for 
Establishing Useful Manufactures 2-cent note (courtesy Herttage/Currency Auctions of America). 


ment came back tcj haunt the corporation when Diier’s shady 
financial schemes shattered early in landing; him in jail, 

tarnishing the SUM, and igniting a national economic col” 
lapse. M’^ith Ducr went at least Si 0,000 ot SUAI nitmcv' ear^ 
marked for machinery^ and workers, as well as an undisclosed 
amount of corporate funds he had ‘‘borrowed” to Rnance his 
speculations. Other SUM directors who had given money to 
D 11 e r a Iso fou n d th e i n scl ves sii d d e n I y ba n kru p t. 

Without government aid, and 
with private investment dning up, 
the SUM teetered on the brink of 
insolvency- Into the breach leaped 
Hamilton, not willing tt) let bis 
dream die. He personally inspected 
factory sites, arranged loans, lent 
monev out c>I his own pocket to buy 
niachinery, and hired Pierre 
L'Enfant, the architect of Washington, DC, to design 
Paterson. 

But Hamilton’s herculean efforts were not enough, d'he 
SUM was constantly under-capitalized, L’Enfanc proved a dis- 
aster and was fired, and skilled workers were few and far 
between in agrarian America. Although a few factories were 
built, Paterson was hardly the vibrant industrial complex that 
Hamilton had envisioned. In 1 796, the factories were aban- 
doned and Paterson be came a virtual ghost covv n* 

Hamilton’s great dream had ended in failure ... or had it? 

Aftemiath 

The SUM lay moribund until 1809, five years after 


Hamilton''s death, when Rosvvell Colt became governor and 
again began building factories, Wlien the War of 1812 cut off 
European manufactures to the U.S., goods from Paterson fac- 
tories filled the void. Hamilton had been proven correct; 
.America needed an industrial-based economy to protect itself 
from Europe’s volatility, -As Paterson flourished to become an 
industrial giant, it led the way toward a reordering of 
.American economic priorities. 

Because of its vast manufacturing 
capabilities, Paterson attracted not just 
industrialists, but dreamers; tlie repeat- 
ing revolver, the submarine, the loco- 
motive, and the engine for Charles 
Lindbergh’s airplane “Spirit of St. 
Louis” all came from Paterson. 

Through it all, the SUM remained 
I Orel and master of Paterson, thanks to its 
ironclad charter and polidad influence on tlie local and state lev - 
els. Unfotmmately, abuses of power — ^such as charging Patei^on 
residents exorbitant rates for water while nor paying taxes on its 
lands — and corru|>tion permeated the corporation, leading to 
public revulsion and resentment of its vast power. 

Finally, public pressure and a reformist political climate 
caught up to the SLIM, and it dissolved in 1846. Today, only 
memories are left of this singular entity in American economic 
histtjiy. 

Editor’s Note: Russell Roberts is author of hundreds of 
articles and several books. 'This articie first appeared in 
Fhiandai Hhtaty magazine, issue 65. *** 
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SPMC 6000 Honorees 

(sponsors of at least 2 

new members 

since March 1 , 2004) 

Bryn Korn 

Andrew Korn 

Tom Denly 

Allen Mincho 

Robert S. Neale 

Paul Burns 

Frank Clark 

Bob Cochran 

Judith Murphy 

Arri Jacob 

Wendell Wotka 

Fred Reed 

Ron Horstman 

Rob Kravitz 

Lowell Horwedel 

Dave Bowers 

John Wilson 

Robert Moon 

Mark Anderson 

Jack Levi 

Stack's Rarities 

Benny Bolin 

David W. Moore 

Your Name? 

Non-officer members who sponsor at least two (2) 
new members will receive free of charge a vintage 

BEP or ABNCo souvenir card from the Society as 
our thanks. You can qualify for this reward too. 

Sign up your friends today. 


What is SPMC 6000? 


SPMC 6000 is our program to improve member ser- 
vices and grow the membership rolls. In recent 
years, many improvements to our journal, our edu- 
cational programs, etc. have resulted from this pro- 
ject. You can help. Sign up new members! 


We’re looking for a new 
backpage columnist 
since Bob Schreiner has surrendered his 
pen. You MUST be able to crank out 500- 
550 words repeatedly, make an apt point, 
make deadlines. Send the Editor 
3 sample columns 
He’ll tell you if you qualify 


The 

Editor's 

Notebook 

Fred L Reed m 



When in NYC, Visit Finance Museum 

A CARDINAL PRINCIPAL OF SPMC'S PROJECT 6000, 
'T’ebiiilding a better Society for a new century ” ™ program 
is partnering for benefit of the membership, the Society and the 
hobby. This Alexander Hamilton issue is one such partnership. 

Partnering is supposed to create WIN-WN outcomes for 
participants. In the past weve partnered with collector organic 
zations, dealers, and authors to produce special editorial con- 
tent for this magazine, but this issue partners us with the 
M use u m of A m eric a n Fi na nee, Th is i s un prece d e nte cl , a nd 
resulted in the splendid issue in your hands. 

WeVe known John Herzog, the driving presence behind 
the Museum of jVnierican Finance, for nearly 30 years, since he 
sold us some vintage Poughkeepsie, NY municipal bonds in the 
late 1970s, Our interest was in two 19th Century mayors who 
signed these bonds, who were also presidents of Eastman 
National Business Col lege, a collecting passion of ours. 

We thought the prices asked were exhorhitanL but Mr. 
Herzog convinced us they were a real bargain. Remember, this 
was long before scripophily was mainstream. Early on John 
understood the value of old securities. In decades since he. his 
firm R.M. Sinythe, and their Strasburg Stock and Bond Show 
have helped build a market for these financial instruments, 
making our purchases great investments afterall! 

Herzog also pioneered his museum, located it in the heart 
of New York City's financial district, and achieved affiliation as 
a branch of the Smithsonian Institution. John also cordially 
took us on a tour of the original museum a decade ago. Our 
visit - capped by a nice hour or so spent upstairs talking shop 
with Dr. Douglas Ball - was a memorable experience. 

The original museum was a very professional affair in a 
city that wrote the rules for glitz. However, the new museum 
promises to be even jnore spectacular. I don't hesitate to recom- 
mend Paper Momy readers stop by and explore their exliibits. 

So thanks. John, And thanks too to Editor Kristin 
Aguilera of the museum’s fine periodical Financial History. If 
you find some articles in this issue with unfamiliar bylines, 
they are the work of I^i’istin's authors, provided especially for 
this issue on Alexander Hamilton. Ki'istin also provided small 
Editor’s Notes to relate these authors' backgi’ouiids to readers. 

The impetus for this issue was SPMC Vice President Mark 
Anderson. SPMC President Benny Bolin hopped on board 
immediately with an article. Mainstays like Gene Messier, 
Wendell Woika and Dave Bowers stepped up pen -in -hand. 
We'd also like to thank Coin Wor/d and SPMC member-staffer 
Michele Orzano for permission to reprint her Alexander 
Hamilton web jiress article. And readers can also feast on the 
wonderful items supplied by Claudia Dickens and our many 
friends at the BEP, With partners like these, we all win! 
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Coming to 
Paper Money 

March/ April 
U.S. Obsolete Notes 
Ad deadline Jan. 15, 2007 

May/June 

National Bank Notes 
Ad deadline Mar. 15, 2007 

Special ad placements available 
but don’t be tardy 
Space is limited 
first'come first-served 


DO YOU COLLECT FISCAL PAPER? 

join Ihe American Sociery of Check Collectors 
h Up ://mem be rs . a o I . com/a scan fo or vv rile io 
Lyman Hensley, 473 East Elm 5l., Sycamore, 11. bO I78. 

Dues are SI 3 per year for US residents. 

$1 7 for Canadian and Mexican residents, 
and $23 for those in foreign locations. 


MYLAR CURRENCY HOLDERS 
BEST QUALITY - LOWEST PRICES 



100 

500 

1000 

Small (2 7/ir x h 1/2“) 

S39 

SI 60 

$300 

Large {3 1/2^ x 81 

S44 

$175 

$320 

Auciion/Check (3 3/4'^ x 91 

$48 

$200 

$360 


Payment by check or money order. All prices include shipping. 
NY State residents must add sales lax or provide completed 
resale form. You may combine sizes for lowest rate. For more 
intormafion, please see our website at www.selliistorexom 
Linda and Russell Kaye, Life member. ANA. SPMC 

Sellitstore, Inc. 

P.O. Box 635, Shrub Oak, NY 10588 


HARRY 
IS BUYING 

NATIONALS — 

LARGE AND SMALL 
UNCUT SHEETS 

TYPE NOTES 

UNUSUAL SERIAL NUMBERS 
OBSOLETES 
ERRORS 

HARRY E. JONES 


7379 Pearl Rd. #1 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130-4808 
1-440-234-3330 



Confederate Paper Money 
Helping Build Great CSA Paper Money Collections 

• Books: Co//ecf/ng Confederate Paper Money - S PMC 2006 Book of the Year; more coming 

• Condition census and provenance: Documenting the rarities of CSA for future generations 

• Position notes in the census, documenting provenance, recording great collections 
• Building Great Collections: Major rare variety collections, spicing up type sets, 
unusual focused collections, affordable and historically important error and watermark collections 

Please contact - Pierre Fricke, P.O. Box 52514, Atlanta, GA 30355 
404-895-0672; pfricke@attglobal.net; www.csaquotes.com; eBay - “armynova” 
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Littleton Coin Company * Slrvjng Collectors /or Over 60 Years 


Selling your collection? 
Call Littleton! 



Y oLiVe worked hard to build your paper money 
collection. When it's Lime to sell, you want a 
company that's as ihorough and attentive as you are. 

At Littleton, our team of professionals is ready to 
offer you expert advice, top-notch 
service, and a verj' strong cash 
offer. See w^hy collectors like you 
have rated this family-owned 
company so highly. Call us at 
t-SOO‘581-2646 and pul 
Littleton's 135+ years of combined 

WANI EDi All types - 

bu>ing experience to work for }ou! sili^r anifkau^ Nmiomtk 

Ik'serw Notes JHore. 

7 Reasons you should sell to Littleton... 


1 Receive top dollar for your collection - 5 

immediately 

2 Quick turnaround - accept our offer 6 

and we'll send you a check the ver>" same day 

3 Single notes to entire collections 

4 Deal with a company that has a solid reputation ^ 
built from more than 60 years of service 


You can rely on our professionals for accuracy" 
and expert advice 

Why travel? Send us your collection, or if it's too 
large and value requires, we'll come to you - 
call for details 

Lach year we spend over $ 15 million on coins 
and paper money “ isn't it time for ydnr check? 



Maynard Sundman David Sundman )im Reardon 
Foumhtr President, Nnmisnuittst Chief Nmnismutlst 

fANA !M pm; B5I0) 


Flukh Caswdl 

Senior Numisnuuisi 


Ken Westover 




Joiih Ca&well 



Littleton 

Coin Compan y 


(309 Ml. Eusris Road ■ Ljttft?ton NH 03S6I-3735 


Contact ust 

Toll Free: (000) 58 1 -26^6 
Toli^fee Fax; i077) 850-3540 
Cotn0uy®LiUleEonCOFri com 


References; 

Bank of America 

Dun & Bradscmei ffO \ -S92-96S3 


B4J' 


37006 ICC. (fx 


Over 60 Years of Friendly Seivice to Coiiectors 
LittletonCoinxom 



OUR MEMBERS SPECIALIZE IN 

LARGE SIZE TYPE NOTES 

They also specialize in Small Size Currency, National Currency, 
Colonial and Continental Currency, Fractionals, Obsolete Notes, 
Error Notes, MPC*s, Confederate Currency, Encased Postage, 
Stocks and Bonds, Autographs and Documents, World Paper Money . . . 

and numerous other areas. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CURRENCY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


is the leading organization of OVER 100 DEALERS in Currency, 
Stocks and Bonds, Eiscal Documents and related paper items. 



• Hosts the annual National and World Paper Money Convention each fall in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Please visit our Web Site pcdaonline.com for dates and location. 

• Encourages public awareness and education regarding the hobby of Paper Money Collecting. 

• Sponsors the John Hickman National Currency Exhibit Award each June at the Memphis Paper 
Money Convention, as well as Paper Money classes at the A.N.A. s Summer Seminar series. 

• Publishes several “How to Collect” booklets regarding currency and related paper items. Availability 
of these booklets can be found in the Membership Directory. 

• Is a proud supporter of the Society of Paper Money Collectors. 



To be assured of knowledgeable, professional, and ethical dealings 
when buying or selling currency, look for dealers who 
proudly display the PCDA emblem. 


% 

J 


The Professional Currency Dealers Association 


For a FREE copy of the PCDA Membership Directory listing names, addresses and specialties 

of all members, send your request to: 

PCDA 

James A. Simek — Secretary 
P.O.Box 7157 • Westchester, IL 60154 

(630)889-8207 • FAX (630) 889-1 130 

Or Visit Our Web Site At: www.pcdaonline.com 


HERITAGE'S LONG BEACH SIGNATURE AUCTIONS REALIZE $31.5 MILLION 


IIIGKRST GROSSING CURRENCY AUCTION EVER! 
CURRENCY SIGNATURE AUC I ION 
OUTSELLS U.S. COINS FOR THE LI RSI TIME! 


Heritage Auction Galleries' Long Beach Currency Signature Auction, containing 4,504 lots, enjoyed total prices realized of $14,1 12,568. 
Also at Long Beach, the U.S. Coins Signature Auction (with 6,919 lots) realized $13,460,718. 
and Heritage's Ancient and World Coins Signature Auction (with 2,634 lots) realized $3,235,470. 

The Long Beach OnLine Session (with 3,600 lots) realized $ 1,078,519. 



Fr. 187k $1000 1880 Legal Tender, 
PMG Extremely Fine 40. 
REALIZED: $517,500 





ATBSOf 







Fr. 1215a $500 1882 Cold Certificate 
Very Good-Fine. 
REALIZED: $276,000 



Fr. 372 $20 1890 Treasury Note 
PMG Superb Gem Unc 67 EPQ. 

From The Dr. Edward and Joanne Dauer Collection 
REALIZED: $115,000 



Fr. 341 $100 1880 Silver Certificate 
PMG Choice Uncirculated 64. 
REALIZED: $253,000 



Fr. 167b $100 1863 LegafTender, 
PCGS Very Fine 25. 

From The Jeffrey L. OJyan Collection, Part 1 
REALIZED: $276,000 



Fr. 121 8f $1000 1882 Gold Certificate 
PMG Very Fine 30. 

From The Dr. Edward and Joanne Dauer Collection 

REALIZED: $195,500 


To receive a complimentary book or 
catalog of your choice, register on-line 
at HA.com/PM421 1 or call 866-835-3243 
and mention reference ^PM421 1 


The World's #1 Numismatic Auctioneer 

HERITAGE 

Aictim QaUerm 



Images, descriptions, and prices 
realized from Ihis auction, as 
well as all previous Heritage 
auctions, are available in the 
Permanent Auction Archives at 
the Heritage website: HA.com 


Annual Sales Exceeding $500 Million • 250,000 -e Online Registered Bidder-Members 
800-872-6467 Ext. 555 • or visit HA.com 
3500 Maple Avenue, 17th Floor • Dallas, Texas 75219-3941 
214-528-3500 • FAX: 2 14-443-8425 • e-mail: Consign@HA.com 


HERIfACE NUMISMAnC AUCTIONS, INC- CaWoriKd 5S 5062 I6 63, CURRENCY AUCTK>NS OF AMERICA Auctioneers: Leo Frese: California 55 3062 16 64. Samud Foose: California 3S 3062 16 65 

TNs auction » subject lo a S15% Ekj>*cT^5 Premium 






